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A CALIFORNIA AQUARIUM AND 
ZOOLOGICAL STATION. 


Y ARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


OOLOGY is so lida taught in all schools at the 
% present day that it is safe to say that hardly a teacher 
attending the convention held in Los Angeles in July, 

but is more or less interested in the subject. 

The fauna of the Pacific ocean off Southern California is in 
many respects unique, and, especially in its fishes, differs from 
that of the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, or the waters of Europe. 

To anyone who has visited the zodlogical station at Naples 
the resemblance will be striking, as, especially at Santa Catalina 
and San Clemente islands, the animal life reminds the observer 
of Naples and its immediate waters. 

Avalon bay at Santa Catalina island is a miniature bay of 
Naples, and is one of the most interesting collecting grounds 
in America ; seemingly the neutral ground upon which many 
varied forms, semi-tropic and otherwise, exist. For years the 
writer has hoped to see an attempt made to place this interest- 
ing fauna within reach not only of the general public but of 
students and teachers, and as a result of some of his experi- 
ments made during the past six months, the Banning Com- 
pany has built a temporary building sixty feet by twenty on 
the water front at Avalon, and equipped it with forty or fifty 
tanks, in which will be exhibited this summer as many differ- 
ent forms as can be obtained, ranging from sponges and corals 
to the large fishes. This building and its equipment will con- 
stitute the nucleus of a fine zoological station and aquarium 
which will grow and be elaborated if the interest taken justi- 
fies it. Aquariums are luxuries, and even the smallest costs 
a large sum for construction and maintenance, and the Santa 

Catalina aquarium is no exception. Yet as an educational 
feature it is one of the most important movements yet made in 
Southern California, will give a fresh impetus toscientific investi- 
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gation, and provide the student and teacher with a wide 
field for study and observation, and present an interesting ob- 
ject lesson, telling the graphic story of the marvels of animal 


life on our shores. 


The aquarium of the station will have one tank facing the 
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sea sixty feet in 
length. This can be 
divided off into small 
tanks of any size by 
glass plates. A tank 
for large fishes will be 
twenty by six feet. In 
this it is hoped to ex- 
hibit sharks and a 
large black sea bass of 
at least 100 pounds 
weight, the largest 
bony fish, with the 
exception of the tuna, 
in these waters. Be- 
sides this there will 
be a double row of 
tanks thirty feet long, 
and various independ- 
ent tanks with smaller 
ones ultimately, for 
purposes of study. 
Only a glance can be 
taken at the many 
interesting creatures 
that will be shown 
there inJuiy. Inthe 
smaller tanks we shall 
find the noctiluca, one 
of the most brilliant of 
the Rhizopeds , the 
salpa and its chains, 
that sometimes so fill 
the water off Avalon 
that they can be dip- 
ped up by the bucket- 
ful. There will be 


shown the delicate Physophora hydrostatica, one of the most 
beautiful of the jelly-like animals and one of the fastest swim- 
mers of the group. The writer has kept this radiant creature 
for days in the experimental tank, also velella and physalia. 
Another beautiful and delicate form is Carinaria, a mollusk 


(Heteropod) having a delicate shell ; 


and Pterotrachea and 
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many others. In the 
sponge tank we shall 
see a rare and interest- 
ing glass sponge with 
glass-like spicules ex- 
tending fromitinevery 
direction, sponges in 
deep red, yellow and 
brown tints. Corals 
are not common in 
California, but there 
are several specimens, 
one large branch—a 
foot across —- covered 
with polyps, and an- 
other species is seen 
growing on the shell 
of a hermit crab, while 
delicate coral resembl- 
ing folyzoan, like 
Retepora, are dredged 
from deep water along 
shore. 

The cousins of co- 
rals, thesea anemones, 
have a tank by them- 
selves. Some are four 
or five inches across 
Many are a_ vivid 
green, others look 
like ripe strawberries 
so vivid are their hues 

the animal flowers 
of the sea. The worms 
are attractive crea- 
tures. Some are in 
huge tubes, others 
form tunnels of sand, 
and show great skill 
in hiding. Many are 
brilliantly phosphor- 
escent, and one of the 
smallest produces a 
light that sometimes 
resembles that of a 
candle floating on the 
bay. In the crab tank 
we may see great spi- 
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der crabs dec- 
orated with 
algae, a deep 
red-colored 
crab, and the 
sping lobster 
waving its 
whips like a 
fencer. Here 
are crabs of 
odd and beau- 
tiful shapes, 
some from one 
thousand feet 
down ;__sher- 
mits dragging 
huge — shells 
about, while 
scores ol 
young fill 
every shell in 
the tank. At 
the surface is 
a crab (grap- 
sus) that re- 
i quires the air, 
and = spends 
most of its 
time out of 
the water. 
Pink shrimps, 
crabs of vivid 
green that 
mimic the 
; kelp in which 
é i they live, and 

many more 
make up this strange family, the study of whose growth and 
development is of the greatest interest. In the shell tank we 
find the great black velvet-colored key-hole limpet, the beautiful 
haliotis, and many more. Perhaps the most interesting creature 
here is the so-called (incorrectly) ship worm—teredo—-which 
is shown eating into a pier, completing its work of destruction, 
that costs the governmeut thousands of dollars annually (the 
life of a pile at Avalon being about three years). Among the 
interesting shells is a za¢ica that builds a nest of sand (sea collar), 
and the delicate cowry that covers itself with a fleshy cloak. At 
times, though rarely, the paper nautilus will be seen here, and 
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in a tank by themselves are the members of the group without 
shells ; the octopods, or devil fishes, with their bird-like beaks 
and bags of ink. Large squids are fourd here, and the pen of 
one a foot long is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The squids can be kept for a short time in the tanks. Among 
the interesting forms is the sea hare, 4f/jsta, that becomes so 
tame that it readily feeds from the hand, eating the green «/va 
socommon here. The waters here are particularly rich in these 
peculiar mollusks. Some are vivid blue and yellow, others 
yellow, green and black, and one beautiful form is pure white. 
Many of them have deposited their eggs in the experimental 
tank, affording excellent opportunities for study. Here we 
shall also find the lamp shell, a shelled worm dredged in deep 
water off there, and known as 7eredratdu/lina, interesting as 
being closely related to fossil forms. 

The other forms, sea urchins and sea cucumbers are well 
represented. Some of the former are a foot across, and the lat- 
ter a foot long. The deep-sea forms are particularly interest- 
ing, rich in color and shape. 

The fishes, from their size and beauty, attract the greatest 
attention, and as the first exhibition in Southern California, 
they will be most conspicuous. 

One tank is a blaze of red gold, due to the golden angel fish, 
and in the same tank are its young, beautiful creatures spotted 
with blue—so far as appearances go, an entirely different fish. 
This point is to be carried out in the arrangement, the idea be- 
ing to make each tank, so far as possible, tell the story com 
plete of the animal and its habits. 

Among the rare forms we shall find the hag (myxine) cov- 
ered with slime, sharks, and rays of various kinds, some with 
spines; and one of the most interesting is the Port Jackson 
shark, peculiar to the Pacific ocean. It is a member of the 
Cestracionidae, a near ally to many extinct genera that lived 
before the oolite. This shark is shown, with its peculiar 
twisted eggs of so much interest to the zoologist. One of the 
most interesting fishes found here is the J/)clophum, or brill- 
iant lamp fish. The writer secured about twenty specimens 
this past winter. They have a iight upon the head, and 
numerous phosphorescent spots along the ventral surface. They 
are dredged in water six hundred feet deep, but come in shore 
in winter and rise at night. 

It will be impossible to give a list of the many interesting 
and beautiful fishes which can be shown here, for a greater or 
less time depending upon their nature ; but the writer has ob- 
served the Regaleeus, or band fish; the opah, a large Anten- 
nainus ; the famous nest-building fish (see illustration), sun 
fishes, two species of sword fish, the hippocampus, or sea-horse, 
and many more which are not commonly seen. 
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One of the most interesting exhibits will be of the large 
California flying fish and the kelp fishes. One variety of the 
latter is a marvelous mimic standing upright in the tank, 
and in color and its dorsal fin resembling the sea-weed so ex- 
actly that it is dificult to distinguish it. The flat fishes, 
flounders, sand dabs, etc., will afford an interesting study, as 
the eye changes from one side to the other during growth. 

The spotted moray, or eel will be shown—a veritable sea- 
snake—while other curious fishes are the gobies, some of 
which seem to require air part of the time, and invariably 
drown when forced under water for along period. Those col- 
lected were all found at low tide clinging to the under side of 
rocks ten or more feet from water. 

The many rich bass, perch, sheep’s-head and white fish 
not only thrive well in the tanks but become very tame, perch 
and rock bass feeding from the hand. The sculpins and the 
large ‘‘kelp cod,’’ a great ‘‘bull-head,’’ are the grotesques of 
the collection, covered with barnacles and tangles, mimicing the 
bottom, and devouring everything within reach. 

An interesting fish is the surf fish which gives birth to its 
young alive. Several species are found here, all of which 
have the same habit. Among others that will be shown are 
the Remoras, the fish with a sucking disk, that follows sharks ; 
the Chimaera, or rat fish, which lays remarkable eggs ; the 
‘‘puff shark,’’ the sting-ray, angle fish, and many more that are 
rarely seen alive by either scientist or layman. 

The embryo zoological station will present, in its aquarium, 
a most interesting exhibit to the general public; one that will 
be unique, as never before have the marine fishes and other 
animals of this section been shown, and it is hoped that the 
movement will be of benefit to students everywhere, who will 
be given every facility to prosecute their studies. 


AMONG THE YAQUI INDIANS IN 
SONORA. 


BY VERONA GRANVILLE 


a - tHE most pleasant feature of my travel 
vay | through the west-coast States of Mexico, 
last year, was a brief visit to the section oc- 
cupied by the Yaqui Indians, in Sonora. 
Our route lay directly over one of the old 
Apache trails, made famous by the numer- 
ous raids of renegades from Arizona and 
~——“ New Mexico in the days when Geronimo 
and ‘‘ Apache Kid’’ were a terror to two governments. The 
country, after leaving the railroad station of Ortiz, until the 
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Yaqui river is reached (with the exception of the Bacatete 
mountains) is almost as barren as the great Colorado Desert, 
of which it is really an extension. The vegetation is sparse, 
with here and there bunches of cactus, chaparral, greasewood 
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and palo verde, and an occasional 
grassy mesa, dotted with fat cattle. 
Our riding animals were mules 
and the pack animals burros. The 
mozos in charge of the pack-train 
walked the entire distance, some- 
times passing with bare feet over 
sharp rocks and cacti, without 
apparent injury. The trail being 
good, the weather superb and no 
accidents befalling, we often 
covered thirty miles a day, start- 
ing at early morn, resting an hour 
at noon, and camping before dark. 
With commodious tents, camp 
beds and an excellent cook, there 
were few of the hardships we had 
expected. A 12-VEAR-OLD MOTHER 

Our first stop was made at the 
hamlet of San Marcial, on the Rio Matape. It is a typical 
collection of adobe huts, with flat roofs, a tumble-down church 
and a general air of unthrift. 
Two days travel from San Marcial 
brought us into the Bacatete 
Mountains, an almost barren 
range of comparatively recent 
birth. ‘These isolated mountains 
have for ages past been the ren 
dezvous of renegade Indians, 
who have been at war with the 
Mexican government for the past 
three hundred years, until the 
treaty of peace, made a few 
months ago. The Indians have 
now abandoned their stronghold, 
and the country is safe for travel 
ers and prospectors. 

Where water is abundant, the 
cations are redolent with the odor 
of rare flowers, and an infinite 
variety of ferns cling to every 
rocky ledge. The streams cut 
ting through the mountains and 
forming almost impassable bar- 
rancas, are generally small except 
during the rainy season, when 
they are transformed into raging 
A YAQUI “ DUDE.’ torrents. In several instances we 
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were forced to make detours of many miles around the head of 
a barranca. There are vast deposits of beautifully tinted gran- 
ite in these mountains that would be eagerly sought for build- 
ing material could it be transported ; and I was told that rare 
marble and onyx are found in abundance to the north. Wild 
turkeys, bear, deer and ‘‘lions’’ were frequently seen; and not 
least among the delicacies of our daily menu were venison 
steaks and turkey breasts. There were no fish that pleased 
our effete palates, but many varieties highly pleasing to the 
mozos, who concocted divers savory dishes of fish, chile and 
wild garlic. Occasional ranches supplied us with milk, 
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chickens, and eggs, and as a rule both natives and Indians 
refused to accept payment for any articles of food, though 
they were delighted to receive small presents of canned meats, 
bits of rope or nails. 

One evening as we approached a deep barranca where the 
mesquite and palo verde grow to the size of respectable trees, 
there arose a cry as of thousands of wild ducks. As they bore 
downward, with hoarse, deafening cries, the glint of crimson 
and green and gold dazzled the eye. It wasa flock of parrots, 
thousands in number, and indescribably beautiful in the bright 
sunlight, as they circled round and round before alighting in 
the treetops. After dark, the mozos succeeded in trapping 
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three gorgeously-colored birds, which were carried with us in 
an ingenious cage of bamboo. 

The first view of the Yaqui river was from the crest of a hill 
about half way between San José and Cumuripa. It is a slug- 
gish stream here, easily forded in the dry season, but a rush- 
ing torrent after the first summer rains. The river is lined 
with Indian huts, a few of adobe, but the majority of brush 
and dry grass. A small space in front of the house is gener- 
ally enclosed by a rock wall, not so much to keep other ani- 
mals out as to keep those of the proprietor in; for men, 
women, children and animals live together in sweet content 
along the Yaqui river. I was surprised to find the inhabitants 
of these humble homes so well dressed and so up-to-date in 
their cooking utensils, agricultural implements and weapons. 

A fine modern rifle stood in the corner of the first house I 
entered. All the family wore shoes, and the mother and three 
little girls wore neat, lace-trimmed calico dresses. They had 
just come from church, it being Sunday. Though we were 
invited to dine with the family, we declined, as our time was 
limited in the village. Many other huts were visited, and all 
were far cleaner and their occupants more intelligent than I had 
been led to expect from my reading about the the Yaquis. 
Both men and women are above the average Mexican in 
height. Many are extremely tall and all well proportioned. 
Their features are pleasing, their eyes large and piercing, their 
noses straight and their teeth white as ivory. The carriage of 
a Yaqui woman would fire the heart of a Delsartean with 
unquenchable envy, so tall, so straight, so well poised is the 
entire figure, especially when the olla is placed on the head on 
returning trom the well or river. The constant carrying of 
burdens on the head preserves an erect position of the torso, 
and the act of walking is performed from the waist downward 
—a method employed by the Greeks for beautifying the human 
form divine. 

The Yaquis are the backbone of the population of Sonora. 
They are the best workmen in the Republic, commanding from 
ten to twenty per cent higher wages in many localities than 
Mexican or other Indian labor. There is not a lazy bone in 
the Yaqui body. They are a peaceable, law-abiding people 
when justly treated. From time immemorial they have been 
hunters, miners and tillers of the soil. They have the nomad 
instinct in less degree than almost any other Indian tribe. 
When oppressed they have simply risen to redress their 
wrongs. In their mountain fastness they could no more be 
conquered than the Scotsmen before the battle of Bannock- 
burn. The government at last recognized the futility of con- 
tinuing the struggle to conquer them, and at the invitation of 
President Diaz, the old chief of the VYaquis, Tetabiate, visited 
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the City of Mexico, where the terms of a treaty of peace were 
agreed to. The signing of the treaty took place at Ortiz, a 
military station near Guaymas. It was an impressive sight, 
with hundreds of Indians, al] carrying white flags bearing the 
word faz (peace), surrounding the old chief and Colonel 
Peinado. Tetabiate gave his word that the life and property 
of all Mexicans and foreigners should be held sacred within 
his domain, and that he and his people would uphold and 
obey the laws of the Republic. Colonel Peinado promised on 
the part of the Government that certain lands claimed by the 
Indians should be theirs absolutely, to hold or to sell, and that 
they should be granted all the rights held by the Mexicans 
The treaty has never been violated by Tetabiate, and he caused 
to be shot several Indians who killed an American prospector 
in the Sierra Madre near the Rio Aros. His word is law 
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among his people, and his decisions are accepted as infallible. 
He is said to be considerably influenced by tke priests, who 
have dwelt among the Yaquis since the days of the Spanish 
conquest. All the Yaquis are Catholics. 

During the past two or three years the government has ex- 
pended large amounts upon irrigation canals. Much native 
and foreign capital is being expended in developing the 
country, sugar planting being considered especially re- 
munerative. 

The government has also sent among the Yaqui Indians, 
during the past month, two male and ten female teachers from 
the City of Mexico to establish primary schools for boys and 
girls in several of the larger native villages. Suitable build- 
ings have been erected and well equipped with text-books, 
maps, globes and other supplies, all of which, as elsewhere in 
the Republic, are free to the pupil 
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There are many quaint, old 
churches throughout the 
Yaqui country, many of which 
have been wholly or partly 
decorated by the Indians, in a 
strikingly original and bizarre 
style. At one of the villages I 
saw copper bells, weighing 
almost a ton each, bearing the 
date of 1763. These bells 
were removed from the church 
during the late wars with the 
government troops and pre- 
sented to a church near Her- 
mosillo, but on the demand of 
the chief they were returned, 
and they still peal sweetly for 
morning and evening service, 
just as in the old days when 
Spain was mistress of the land 
of the Aztecs. 

At Tonochi I witnessed a 
marriage ceremony, which was conducted strictly after the 
ancient Yaqui plan. A handsome young Indian of about twenty 
was the groom, the bride a maiden of some thirteen summers. 
The legal marriage age for women in the “evra caliente is 
thirteen, although girls are frequently mothers at eleven or 
twelve. The parents of both were in favor of the marriage, 
but it is not Yaqui etiquette to appear anxious. Theretore, 
the young man was put on probation for a period of about ten 
days, during which time the men tried to induce him to drink 
and the women tempted him with smiles and flattering words. 
But Pancho deported himself with becoming decorum and came 
forth unscathed. Then there was a great pow-wow at the 
house of the oldest man in the village — a sort of local chief, 
elected by the people as judge and arbiter in disputes. He in- 
vited in four other old men of the tribe, and Pancho was ordered 
to appear. As he stood with bowed head before his judges, the 
eldest man rose and made a long harangue, in which he re- 
viewed the young man’s history from his birth, expatiating at 
length on his faults, follies and poverty. Then the next eldest 
man rose and recited all he knew or had heard to the detriment 
of the poor fellow, and was followed in turn by the other old 
men, according to age, who accused him of every crime in the 
Yaqui decalogue. Then Pancho was commanded to speak and 
answer the charges, and relate any deeds of charity or bravery 
he may have performed, that they might mitigate the terrible 
reputation given him by his elders. Pancho threw back his 
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head, planted his broad back against the wall, and answered his 
accusers. At the end of his defense the old men clapped their 
hands in approval, and a messenger was sent for the bride and 
her family. Not anticipating an unfavorable verdict, the 
bride was dressed for the ceremony and was waiting outside 
the hut with her parents and friends. The chief handed the 
groom a loaded gun, which the young man discharged into 
the air, after walking to the end of the stone corral surround- 
ing the hut. The bride then fired the gun and the ceremony 
of marriage was at an end. This was to signify that the 
wronged one was to have the privilege of killing the unfaithful 
consort, should either violate the marriage vow. This pagan 
ceremony was followed by festivities at the house of the 
bride’s parents, which lasted till morning. There was dancing 
to the music of a sweet-toned guitar anu a rude harp of native 
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manufacture, plaved with consummate skill by two stalwart 
Indians. The guitar was of cedar, with an armadillo shell 
back. The harp was uniquely carved with fishes, such 
as never existed save in the bizarre imagination of a Yaqui 
Indian. Many of the Indians are skilled performers on 
stringed instruments, and their voices are sweet and true, 
though not strong. 

The status of women among the Yaquis is higher than of any 
Indian race I have ever been among. They seem to be on a foot- 
ing of absolute equality with the men. A woman’s word is 
law in her own house, and the father has practically no voice 
in the control of the children, 

Divorce is infrequent among the Indians, and the only cause 
therefor is unfaithfulness. The wronged party has the privi- 
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lege of killing the unfaithful one, and is net amenable to the 
law for the crime. This privilege, of course, holds good only 
in the districts beyond the pale of the Mexican law, and re- 
mote from the immediate influence of Chief Tetabiate, who, 
since the treaty of peace, has made earnest effort to stamp out 
ancient superstitions among his people. 

That witchcraft and idol worship are not yet dead among 
the Yaquis I soon discovered while wandering among the peo- 
ple of the small villages along the river. At an Indian hut I 
was shown a “ bruja,’’ or witch doll, by an unusually intelli- 
gent Yaqui woman, the mother of seven children, whose hus- 
band had been put to death, she averred, on the accusation of 
having the ‘‘evileye.’’ The doll was ten inches long, made 
of black cloth and stuffed with wool. It was stuck full of the 
sharp thorns of the maguey plant, and it was believed that the 
enemies of the family suffered excrutiating pain so long as the 
thorns remained in the doll. The story that the mother told 
me was pathetic. She said, in excellent Spanish: ‘* My 
husband was a good man, a miner at the placer diggings on 
the Rio Aros. He was away from home most of the time, and 
came to see us only two or three times a year. I lived at the 
village with the little ones so that they could go to the padre 
to learn to read. It cost almost all my husband earned at the 
mines to buy us food and clothes and pzy the padre. But there 
were those in the village who were jealous of me and the 
little ones because we had more than they, and the reason was 
that we drank no tequila, and they, our enemies, spent all 
their money for drink. One day when my husband came to 
see us and brought money, old Pedro and some of the other 
menu came and asked him to join them at the cantina, where 
other miners were drinking and spending the money that 
should have gone to the wives and little ones. My Diego re- 
fused to go, and the men went out and one of them fell down 
on the ground and declared that he was hurt in his head, and 
that my Diego and I and all the little ones had the evil eye; 
that we were all as the people that they used to burn as 
witches. And that night when Diego went to the corral after 
dark to look after the burros and cow, some men seized him 
and dragged him to the river, where they tied rocks to him 
and threw him into the river to drown. And when I and the 
little ones tried to save him, the men beat us and drove us back 
to the house. After that they made us leave our house in the 
village and come here, half a mile away. And then it was 
that I made the 47a to protect us, and the people are now 
afraid of us and each one in the village gives us so much of 
his corn and frijoles not to name the bruja for him; for when 
it is named for anyone and the thorns stuck in, the person 
suffers great pain and soon dies. They killed my Diego, and 
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they must support his wife and little ones, so I scare them all 
the time with the witch doll."’ 

I wished to purchase the witch doll, but nothing would 
tempt her to part with it, as she said it would bring me bad 
luck. 

At Onovas we saw two Mayo Indians, with fair hair, red 
beards and very light blue eyes, very much resembling Swedes 
or Danes. As they looked so much like white men, I was 
amazed to hear our guide address them in a strange language ; 
and he afterward explained that they were descendants from 
the survivors of a Danish ship that was wrecked on the coast 
near the mouth of the Mayo river, between forty and fifty 
years ago. The survivors were kept in captivity and took 
native wives. The ordinary Mayo Indian resembles the Yaqui, 
though inferior in height, and considerably darker of skin. I 
have been told by the Yaquis themselves that their physical 
superiority is due to the ancient practice of putting to death at 
birth all weak or deformed children—a practice still adhered 
to in the mountains of the Sierra Madre, remote from the 
influence of the law, though strenuous effort is being made to 
abolish it, both by the native chief and the government. 

One can scarcely close an article of any description relating 
te Mexico, without paying a tribute to President Diaz, who, 
thirteen years ago, began his great reforms in a country preg- 
nant with brigandage, lawlessness and intrigue. To day the 
clear light of peace, progress and contentment is as notable 
in the isolated lands of the Yaquis as in the capital city itself. 
And so firmly founded are the great principles of the president 
that no intelligent observer will for a moment concede that ret- 
rogression will be possible, even when Diaz no longer guides 
the ship of State. 


Temosoel Mexico 


THE CALIFORNIA REDWOODS. 


BY BERTHA F. HERRICK 


yf ).. 4) ]EQUOIAS, or redwoods, are said to be not only the 
. largest but the oldest trees in existence; scien 
| tists stating the maximum age of living specimens 
}} to be about 2000 years and claiming them to be 
‘| deseendants of yet mightier forest giants. 
Their original habitat was the countries sur 
| rounding the Arctic Ocean, where their fossilized 
}} remains are still to be found; but they were driven 
ay) southward by advancing glaciers, finding a conge- 
Mlifornia Cream Cap nial climate in California, to which place they are 
now exclusively confined. 

There are two varieties in the State ; the coast redwood (Seguoia Sem- 
pervirens), which grows in irregular groves in the Coast Range from 
Monterey Bay to the Oregon line, and the famous “‘ Big Trees” ( Seguota 
Gigantea), natives of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, at an ele- 
vation of from 5000 to 8000 feet. 
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Among the exploring Franciscan friars, at Santa Cruz, in 1769, the 
former variety was known as the “‘Palo Colorado,’’ or “‘ red tree;’’ and 
the estate of Stanford University derives its name of Palo Alto, or “ tall 
tree,’’ from a lofty redwood landmark, the last of its race in that vi- 
cinity. 

The Sierra species was formerly described by English botanists as the 
Wellingtonia gigantea and by Americans as the Washingtonia gigantea; 
but it is now generaily called by its Indian name of Sequoia. 

The two kinds are closely allied, the main differences being in size 
and environment ; but they are never found growing together, though 
often mingling with other trees. 

Both have fine, rich foliage and rigid, tapering trunks, often branch- 
less to the height of 100 feet ; and the reddish, velvety bark, which is 
usually twisted spirally from apex to base of the great column, varies 
from six to eleven inches in thickness. 

The cones are borne in great numbers but seem remarkably small 
for such huge trees—those of the Sierra sequoias being not more than 
two and a half inches in length, while the cones of the coast redwood 
do not exceed an inch and a half or two inches. 

Gray squirrels are especially fond of the seeds and store away im 
mense quantities for winter use ; but their haunts are often unceremo- 
niously invaded by the professional seed gatherer, who, taking advan- 
tage of their industry, supplies orders from foreign countries trom this 
source. 

Were it not for their phcenix-like powers of reproduction, the coast 
redwoods would be doomed to final extinction by the lumbermen ; but, 
unlike other timber trees, they are not destroyed by felling. No sooner 
is one of these primeval giants laid low, than from six to twenty vigor- 
ous young saplings spring up in a circle around the demolished stump, 
as though Nature were trying to hide the ugly scar; and so rapidly do 
these herculean infants grow, that they are ready for the saw when up- 
wards of twenty years of age, at which time they are about two feet in 
diameter. 

Another peculiarity of redwoods is that of forming natural halls, or 
cathedrals, the pillars of which are rugged trunks and the domes arches 
of living green. 

The vitality of sequoias is simply astonishing, logs having been 
known to send out fresh shoots, after they have been cut for several 
years; while hardy young trees have actually been found growing out of 
mossy trunks, that have fallen over mountain streams. 

An erea of about twenty acres in the Coast Range is covered by the 
Santa Cruz Grove, which contains trees rivaling in size their famous 
cousins in the Sierras, some of the largest specimens being 300 feet in 
height and twenty feet or more in diameter. 

Many of these trees have historic names. The ‘‘General Frémont”’ 
is a hollow sequoia 275 feet high and 46 feet in circumference, in which 
the Pathfinder made his home for several months in 1847, the cavernous 
interior being 14x16 feet. 

The ‘‘ President Harrison,’’ the ‘‘General Sherman,” and the ‘‘Daniel 
Webster ”’ are all mammoth redwoods of magnificent bearing ; and the 
“Giant ’’ once boasted the altitude of 375 feet, but was deprived of over 
50 feet of his lofty crest by a furious winter gale. 

‘*Jumbo ”’ is so-called from its fancied resemblance to au: elephant. 

Among clumps of trees in this grove are the ‘* Robert Ingersoll ” 
group, the united girth of which is 95 feet; the ‘‘ Nine Muses,’’ form- 
ing a cool arbor-like retreat; the ‘‘ Y. M. C. A.’’ group, and the “Three 
Sisters ’’—a graceful trio 200 feet high, springing from the same root. 
As straight as masts are the colossa! trunks, any one of which is capable 
of producing sufficient lumber to build a good-sized house. 

Not all at once do their proportions impress the visitor, but little by 
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little their grandeur grows, like the immensity of Mt. Shasta or the 
beauty of the Yosemite Falls. Gazing upward into their deep, green 
recesses, through which the wind roars with a sound like surf on a sea- 
beach, one is overpowered with a sense of one’s own littleness. 

The Sierra groves of ‘‘ Big Trees”’ are about twenty in number and 
cover an area of nearly 200 miles. The Calaveras grove is 50 acres in 
extent and contains over ninety trees, twenty of which are over 25 feet 
in diameter. 

Some of the largest specimens are also named after prominent people 
—among them being ‘‘ General Grant,’’ ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,”’ ‘‘ Florence 
Nightingale,’”’ ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘General Sherman,’’ ‘‘ Professor 
Grey’ and ‘‘ William Cullen Bryant.”’ 

‘* The Pride of the Forest ” reaches a height of 300 feet, and is twenty- 
three feet thick ; and ‘‘ Hercules,”” which was blown down some thirty 
years ago, in a winter storm, measures 325 feet in height and 95 feet in 
circumference. 

Among other prostrate trees are ‘‘The Fallen Monarch,” ‘‘ The 
Miner’s Cabin,” and ‘‘ The Father of the Forest,’’ the height of which 
has been estimated at having once been 450 feet. Itis 112 feet in girth ; 
and through its hollow interior riders are accustomed to pass on 
horseback. 

Near by is ‘‘ The Mother of the Forest’’—a noble tree, which has 
been wantonly stripped of its bark, to a considerable elevation, for ex- 
hibition at fairs. 

‘*The Pioneer’s Cabin”? has an opening cut through its massive 
trunk, enabling a four-horse stage-coach to drive through the growing 
tree. 

About seven miles from the ‘Mammoth Grove’’ is the ‘‘ South 
Grove “’—which is three and a half miles in length and contains over a 
thousand trees, including a number of pines and firs. 

Here are to be found ‘‘ New York,”’ the largest living tree, 104 feet in 
circumference, ‘‘ Columbus,”’ ‘‘ Old Goliah”’ and other forest giants. 

Inthe Big Tree Grove at Mariposa are about four hundred sequoias 
ranging from 150 to 300 feet in height, among the most conspicuous 
being ‘‘ Wawona” and the “ Grizzly Giant.”’ 

The various logging camps scattered along the coast are full of in- 
terest to the visitor. The trees are felled with axes and a huge saw, 
skillfully operated by two men, who stand upon a rough scaffolding, 
several feet from the ground. 

Their hazardous task accomplished, and the sylvan monarch having 
fallen crashing into the ‘‘ bed’’ prepared to receive it, the branches and 
bark are stripped off, and the trunk which is sometimes eight or ten 
feet in diameter, is cut up into logs varying from twelve to twenty feet 
in length. 

If the forest is choked with boughs and dead brush they are set on 
fire to clear the way; for as redwood contains neither pitch nor resin, it 
smoulders rather than bursts into a flame and there is little danger of 
conflagrations, although they are sometimes started in this way. 

In most of the larger mills, a locomotive and flat cars are used for 
hauling the logs from the woods to the mill or river, one huge log often 
occupying an entire car. 

But in many of the lumber camps, eight or ten yoke of oxen ora 
dozen pairs of horses or mules are employed—ten or fifteen sections of 
the great trunks being attached together with heavy chains, forming 
what is known as a “ train.” 

As a wide, smooth and even track is indispensable, a ‘‘ skid” road is 
made by placing logs, corduroy fashion, upon a cleared space and keep- 
ing them wet to reduce friction and to enable the train to glide along 
smoothly—the process being called “‘ snaking out.” 

Slowly the oxen plod along until they reach a declivity, when the 
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teamster with snapping whip and not a little profanity, urges them into 
a mad gallop, which becomes a veritable race for life, the immense logs 
booming along behind them, till they reach the foot of the incline. 

In very steep places, the locomotive is usually removed and the 
mighty freight allowed a wild ride down the grade; or if the terminus 
of the railroad is on a high bank above a stream, the logs are sent down 
a long chute, plunging into the water with a tremendous splash and 
sending up great showers of flying spray. 

When the logging camp is situated near a wide river, the logs are 
floated down the current to the mill in the form of enormous rafts ; or 
large cigar shaped cages of logs are towed by streamers to distant ports 
on the ocean. 

Being extremely durable and never swelling or shrinking, when once 
thoroughly seasoned, this wood is very valuable for telegraph poles, 
fence posts, shingles, and railroad ties, and is also much prized for the 
interior decorations of houses on account of the richness and variety of 
its grains and the high polish of which it is capable. 


ONE DAY AT PACHECO'S 


BY IDAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE. 


OU think because I don’t grow enthusiastic over 
o this horserace today that I don’t know what it is 
to enjoy seeing a good horse run, and a good rider 
keep his seat? Why, my dear boy, I have seen riding 
and running that stirred a man’s blood so that this 
sort of thing wasn’t to be mentioned in the same day 
with it! 

You men of a younger generation miss what we 

old fellows remember. 
Just sit down, sit down now, and let me tell 

you about one day at Pacheco’s. 

The Major and I had been over to Antioch, 
———iu> and on our return accepted the Don’s invitation 
~ to turn aside at his rancho and witness the sport 
of a Spanish gala day. Casa Pacheco was one of those big 
delightful old houses of the early Californians, standing on 
rising ground in the center of his domain, where fine oaks 
dotted the rancho as far as the eye could see. But no house 
of old Spaniard or newer Gringo was ever big enough to ac- 
commodate the crowd we found there that day in July. Men 
and women were thick as bees swarming about the place in 
the honey-sweet air. Tall, handsome caballeros, and pretty, 
plump sefioritas, nifios that were as happy and healthy as only 
children can be who breathe the salt air that comes in from 
Pacific seas; old men and women with the fire of life still shin- 
ing in their bead-bright eyes, though their skin was withered 
and flesh shrunken ; young men and girls, laughing and gay, 
and in love. These and the Indians—scores upon scores of 
them—-and the horses (such as you never see now on the 
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rancho), these, I say, made up a mass of moving, glowing life 
that day at Pacheco’s, 

In the corral were two or three hundred head of wild cattle ; 
steers, stags, and old bulls. Hot—untamed—restless—they 
surged back and forth in their narrow confines, while a per- 
petual cloud of light dust hung over them in the heat of the 
summer sun. 

There was movement, excitement, life everywhere! The 
attitude of your race-track habitués here today would be called 
apathetic in comparison with what those flesh and blood beings 
—the old Spaniards—showed and felt. Ah, my boy, you 
missed a good deal not being born at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier! And I would have missed it all too, had I not 
sailed in through the Golden Gate in the ’Fifties. 

Well, the crowd at Pacheco’s had flocked in at his bidding 
from the country for leagues and leagues around. From 
Ciprian’s, and Moraga’s, and Briones’, and from San Ramon, 
and Alamo and Castro Valley. From Livermore they came, 
and Romero Valley too, and Martinez ; from everywhere the 
people poured in that day to Pacheco’s. 

Every vaquero rode a good horse. Why, men like José 
Moraga and Martinez wouldn’t have taken a hundred and 
fifty dollars a head for any one of their saddle horses, and they 
numbered them by the hundreds! You never saw such horses, 
my boy, as we used to have in California in the old days. 
Great, big, fine animals, every one of them a picture. Made 
of muscle and bone, and, more than all, mettle. Those were 
the kind of horses they rode in the days when to be a Spaniard 
was to be a first-class vaquero. There were no ‘‘ cowboys’’ 
then; the word hadn’t been invented. Why, sir, the horses 
these fellows use now would fall down under the weight of the 
old Spanish saddles—the kind we used to have in the ’ Fifties. 
They were embroidered with silver and gold threads ; made 
heavy with such embroidery, and worked with silks in beauti- 
ful colors. The tapaderos almost touching the ground ; and 
the saddles made with great ‘‘ macheers’’ that half covered a 
horse. All heavily mounted with silver. Conchas on the 
spurs that were big as saucers, and silver chains jangling from 
the bit to make silvery music. 

A horse in those days seemed to possess more intelligence 
than your horses of the present day do, and when he got fitted 
out with the fixings the old Spaniards used to put on, why, by 
George, sir, he carried himself like a king ! 

Every one used to ride in those days, just as no one rides 
now. What’s that? You? You ride? Nonsense! What 
do you know about riding, when the most that you ever do is 
to throw your leg over some pretty, prancing saddler for a 
canter out through the park and the presidio, or along the beach 
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in the sunshine of a Sunday afternoon? Get on a horse, a 
horse, sir, and ride in a storm, or at night, as we old chaps 
used to do, time and time again, forty years ago, and you'll 
wake up to some new sensations. 

I can remember riding at night with the wind shrieking in 
my ears, and the slap of sleet in my face as I rode neck and 
neck with the storm. Forked lightning flashing in my eyes, 
and a flying road under my feet. Fording a river, finding my 
way through a cafion, climbing a hill, then descending into a 
gully—on, and on in the night; riding, riding, riding! Wet 
to the skin, but aglow with excitement and the electric current 
that made myself and my horse a part of the storm with the 
elements! Ah, but it makes a man young again only to think 
of it! 

But you fellows who go for a gallop over a macadamized 
road on days when it is sunny and pleasant, and then come 
home and tell what you know about riding, you——— Oh, ! 

About that day at Pacheco’s? Why, that’s what I’m telling 
you. The fellows there who were to ride (and there must have 
been a couple of hundred of them), had their horses trimmed 
up so that it was worth a day’s journey just to look at them 
where they were standing, to say nothing of what it was 
when they were responding to the touch of hand and heel. 
That was as fine a sight as you could imagine, and such as 
you never have seen. 

The riders who were to take part in the contest, where 
each would try to excel in the display of fine horsemanship, 
sat in their saddles forming two lines on either side of the 
opening of the corral. Lean, lithe fellows they were, wearing 
their clothes as only a Spaniard can wear them. Girt round 
the waist with silk sashes ; most of them a vivid crimson, but 
sometimes wearing blue ones. And every face was shaded 
with the stiff, broad-rimmed sombrero worn with a chin strap, 
and tilted on to the forehead. 

The horses pawed at the ground, tossing their heads and 
rolling their bits under their tongues. Quivering with excite- 
ment, and twitching with nervous expectancy they were as 
eager to be off as their masters. 

Then the bars are let down ! 

An old steer—big, broad-horned, his eyes red and ugly, and 
his mouth slavering—comes to the opening of the corral. He 
stops, motionless he stands, eyeing the multitude outside for a 
moment. Then he takes a step or two forward, shaking his 
head and lashing his tail. Again he stops, and, putting his 
nose down, smells of the ground. Smells and snorts, afraid 
to pass through. ‘‘ Heopa! Hoopa!’’ The shouts startle 
him into action. ‘‘ Hoopa! Hoopa!’’ There is a rush for- 
ward, and he is out into the open! It is a dash for liberty ; 
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and he makes straight away for the bottom, down where the 
oaks are the thickest. 

Then there is a shout from the people, and another, and 
another ; and out of the crowd of waiting vaqueros two—one 
from each side of the line—clap spurs into the flanks of their 
horses and are off after the steer, which is running with head 
up and tail stiffened at a pace which needs a good horse to 
keep up with. 

But one of the men is gaining—more and more—closer and 
closer—almost up to him—only a length behind—ghalf a length 
—now he is there, close, running with the steer, side by side ! 
Then! ‘Then there is a quick movement of his arm as he 
bends low from the saddle and (just how it is done you cannot 
see), he has caught the animal’s tail, and taken a turn around 
the horn of the saddle. Spurring his horse, that leaps forward 
at the touch, he whirls the steer’s hind-quarters around as he 
rushes past and, releasing his hold at that instant, the animal 
is tripped and thrown to the ground where it rolls over and 


over. 
There is a burst of cheers from the hilltop ; wild hurrahs 


for the victor. 

But the steer has bounded to its feet and is up and off again. 
Away go the pursuers after it. They have forgotten the 
danger, and only remember to be daring. If, at the moment 
of releasing the turns that have been taken, the long hair 
should catch on the horn and hold, it would hurl horse and 
rider down with the steer. 

The fellow acts quickly ; and is as cautious as he is quick. 

The supple figure leans from the saddle, there is a dextrous 
turn of the wrist, and the steer is down once more ; this time 
thrown by the other vaquero. 

Again the air is filled with the cheering. The Major and I 
are cheering too. 

Cuidado / Look out there! The steer is up again, maddened 
and eager to fight. Ready to make a quick rush and gore 
man or beast that may stand in his way. But he turns, and 
is off, and they after him; and again he is thrown. He is 
getting bewildered and exhausted from the repeated quick 
falls. Sometimes he starts up the hillside instead of on down 
to the bottoms. He is dizzy and dazed, scarce knowing which 
way to go. Tired and panting, with tongue lolling, he has no 
strength left to run. So, at last, they let him trot off while 


they turn back to rest themselves and their horses, and then 


follow a fresh one. 

But ere the bridle reins are drawn across the necks of the 
blowing, sweating horses, another wild yell goes up to the 
heavens, and another steer is let out, followed by two fresh 


riders. 


The two coming up from the bottoms swing out—one 
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to the right, the other left—to give a free sweep to the others 
who are charging like a whirlwind after the steer that is run- 
ning straight for the lowland. Steer after steer is turned out— 
steers, stags and old foros. And each one is made to run a 
hard race for his freedom again down in the oak trees. 

There is yelling, and cheering, and laughter. And the 
vaqueros race down, and ride back, and rest, and eat water- 
melons. Those who fail in the throwing are good naturedly 
derided and jeered at by those who sit under the trees and eat 
watermelons, and smoke cigarettes, and laugh and are happy 
—these children of a summer land ! 

And the winners? Their reward lies in dark eyes ; in soft, 
melting glances that bear to each victor a promise. A message 
that goes forth ere long lashes fall on cheeks where the blood 
blushes when two pairs of eyes meet. Each knight has his 
lady! Allday long in the warm summer sunshine— 

Eh? What’s that you are saying? ‘‘It’sago! They’re 
off!’’ They have started? Bless my soul, so they 
have! There they go! Ah, it’s a fine thing to see a fine 
horse ; but the finest sight in the world is to see such a horse 
on a dead run ! 

How I wish, my dear sir, you could have seen them—that 
day at Pacheco’s ! 


Humboldt, Nev 


EARLY CALIFORNIA 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS—-THE VICEROY’S REPORT 
CONTINUED. 


CONTINUATION of the report of the Viceroy of Mexico, the 
Count of Revilla Gigedo, on the history of California from 
1768 to 1793, follows: 


Government of the Viceroy don Martin de Mayorca. 


52. The events which I have related happened during the time in 
which the Viceroy don Martin de Mayorca governed New Spain, aid- 
ing with efficacious and prompt measures those taken by the Com- 
mander General of the Provinces of the Interior, Chevalier de Croix, in 
the peninsula of the Californias, and on the frontier of Sonora, both of 
which provinces are bounded by the river called Colorado. (22) 


THIRD EXPLORATION TO HIGHER LATITUDES. 


53. As I have said before, the Viceroy don Antonio Bucareli had de- 
cided upon a third exploration to be made up to latitude 70° North, and 
for this purpose the following vessels were detailed : the frigate ‘‘Prin- 
cesa’’ built in San Blas, and *“‘ La Favorita’’ purchased in Peru, under 


(22) The Royal Audiencia governed from the death of Bucareli (April 9, 1779) to the 
arrival of his successor, the president of the Audience of Guatemala, don Martin de 
Mayorca (August 23, 1779). he messenger who carried to the viceroy the news of his 
appointment, an Andalusian by the name of F. Vara, rode from the city of Mexico to 
that of Guatemala, a distance of more than 1200 miles in seven days! Don Martin de 
Mayorca governed from August 23, 1779, to April 28, 1783. 
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the orders of the lieutenant of the first class, don Ignacio Arteaga and 
don Juan de la Bodega Cuadra, who had just been promoted to the same 
rank. 

54. These vessels sailed from San Blas on February 11, 1779, and 
stood in shore on May 18 to the Bucareli archipelago in 55° 17‘ latitude 
North, anchoring in a well protected and ample (comodo) harbor, to 
which they gave the name of Santa Cruz. There they remained until 
June 12, for the object of resting from the hardships of the voyage, cur- 
ing their sick, and for minutely reconnoitering the bays, gulfs, islands, 
channels, coasts and immediate ports. 

55. Afterwards they sailed up to 61° latitude, taking possession in 60° 
13‘ of the port of Santiago on Magdalena island, from where they dis- 
covered at a distance of ten leagues (30 miles) the great bay situated on 
the main land, and which the English captain Cook, in his voyage in 
1778, had named Prince William. 

56. After the pilots, don José Cafiiza and don Juan Pantoja, had re- 
connoitered the island, they could not find the strait (pass) towards the 
North, which appears on Russian charts in about this locality, and con- 
sequently abandoning the course to the north, they steered west and 
made another stop in the bay, called by them Our Lady of la Regla 
and situated in 59° 8‘ latitude. 

57. With the customary formalities they took possession of this port. 
Under the pretext that the scurvy had broken out among the crew of 
‘* La Princesa,’’ that ‘‘ La Favorita’’ had strict orders to keep in com- 
pany, and that time was pressing for their return to San Blas, the com- 
mander Arteaga decided upon turning back immediately, finishing his 
voyage on November 25, and the frigate ‘‘Favorita’’ on the 21st of the 
same month. 

58. His Majesty was well pleased with the information imparted by 
the Viceroy, don Martin de Mayorca, about the outcome of the expe- 
dition and ability displayed therein, and the officers and pilots of both 
frigates were remunerated with different favors and promotions. By an 
order of May 10, 1780, the King commanded that the voyages of ex- 
plorations to higher latitudes should cease, and that the lieutenants of 
the first class, don Juan de la Bodega and don Francisco Quiros should 
go to Habana and report for service in that department in the war which 
had been declared against England. (23) 


Report of the Department of San Blas. 


59. Far from thinking of new explorations, strict economies began 
to be practiced since the year 1780, by reducing the expenses of San 
Blas, which anew was restricted to its primitive objects of reconnoiter- 
ing and succoring the Californias. 

60. In consequence of this new state of affairs, the formulation of an- 
other set of rules for the economic government was commanded in re- 
peated royal orders issued from 1781 to 1786. This is the only matter 
having any bearing upon the present compilation which happened dur- 
ing the government of the Viceroy, don Martin de Mayorca ; his suc- 
cessor, don Martin de Galvez; the governing ‘“‘Audiencia’’; and the 
Very Rev. Archbishop. (24) 


(23) England and France were at war, and the English under the pretext that ves- 
sels fiying the U. 5. colors had been admitted in Spanish ports, insulted on different 
occasions the flag of Spain. This together with the continued insistences of Louis XVI 
upon the treaty of Madrid in 1761, called ‘‘the family pact”, decided Charles [II of Spain 
to declare war against England on May 18, 1779, which ended with the treaty of peace, 
made January 20, 1783 at Versailles. 

(24) Don Martias de Galvez, brother of the former inspector general and then actual 
Secretary of the Indies, don José Galvez, governed from April 28, 1783, to November 3, 
1784, at which day he died at 8p m., and on the 8th of the same month was buried in 
the church of San Fernando in the City of Mexico. 

The Royal Audience governed trom November 3, 1784 to psec , 1785, date of the ar- 
rival of the new viceroy, dom Bernardo de Galvez, son of the don Matias 
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New Rules for San Blas, prepared by the Viceroy Count 
de Galvez. 


61. The necessary preliminary steps were taken for formulating the 
prescribed set of rules, which were finished in 1786, reducing the salaries, 
pay and gratuities to the limited amounts in the ordinances of the South 
Sea. The Viceroy, Count de Galvez, commanded this ‘‘ reglamento”’ to 
go into force without the previous assent of the Royal Treasury Com- 
mission. 


Government of the Viceroy Don Manuel Antonio Flores, 


62. Iu this state my predecessor, Don Manuel Antonio Flores, found 
the matters relating to San Blas and the Californias, but they again 
changed to what they were before, occasioning new expenses, cares and 
attentions (25). 


FOURTH EXPLORATION. 


63. Through the Count de la Perouse, commander of the French 
frigate ‘‘ Brujula” and “ Astrolabio”’, information was obtained that the 
Russians had formed four establishments on the American continent, 
north of the Californias (26). In the royal order of January 25, 1787, re- 
peated on July 2ist next, His Majesty commanded that two vessels, 
with the two best pilots of San Blas, should be detailed for the purpose 
of undertaking this fourth exploration. 

64. My predecessor did so, and necessity compelled him to place the 
expedition in charge of the brevet ensign of the first class, Don Estevan 
José Martinez, for the reason that no navy officers were in the depart- 
ment, which was reduced to its quota of pilots, and therefore the Viceroy 
had no opportunity to choose a person in whom he could place more 
confidence. 

65. Martinez having been detailed to the command of the expedition 
in the frigate ‘‘ Princesa’, and the pilot, Don Gonzalo Gabriel Lopez 
de Haro, to the despatch boat (paquebot) “San C4rlos’’, they were 
handed full instructions, furnished with all the necessary supplies, and 
started on their voyage on March 8, 1788. 

66. Both vessels sailed north until reaching 61°. On May 16 they 
stood in shore toward Port Prince William, sailed down to Trinidad 
Island, and finally arrived at Onalaska. The ships had not kept com- 
pany, twice they became separated, joining again at the two last named 
localities. 

67. They remained in Onalaska until August 18, and the commander 
Martinez advised the pilot Haro, in case they should again become 
separated, to proceed with the dispatch boat under his command to the 
port of Monterey, as the advanced season did not permit reconnoitering 
the harbor of Nutka. 


Don Bernardo de Galvez had been governor of Louisiana at the breaking out of the 
war with Fngland, Having recognized the independence of the American colonies on 
April 19, 1779, shortly after he marched at the head of his troops up the Mississippi, 
and after a siege of nine days took Iberville on September 7, and later on Natchez. On 
March 14, 1780, Mobile surrendered to him, and Pensacola in 1781, and Galvez took pos- 
session of Florida. He died in Mexico, November 30, 1786, at 4:20in the morning, and 
is buried in San Fernando opposite the grave of his father. 
mo Don Manuel Antonio Flores governed from August 17, 1787, until October 16, 
(26) Captain Behring, who was sent out in 1733 by the Empress Aun of Russia, dis- 
covered the mainland of North America in let. 58° 28 on July 18, 1741. Captain 
Tschirikow. his companion, being separated from him in a storm, sighted the same 
coast in lat. 56° on July 15, 1741 while Behring sailed up the coast discovering many of 
the islands of the Aleutian Archipelago, some of which however he had seen during 
his previous voyage in 1728. The United States purchased Alaska from Russia on March 
30,-1867, and took formal possession thereof at half-past three in the afternoon of 
October 18. 1867. 
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68. In fact, the ships did part company on the same day on which 
they left Onalaska, and finally terminated their voyage in San Blas, the 
dispatch boat on September 22 and the frigate on December 5, 1788. 

69 On account of the notorious discord between these two command- 
ers, this expedition might have ended disastrously ; but at least it verified 
the notices about the Russian establishments, although differing some- 
what from those contained in the general report of the Count de la 
Perouse. 

70 According tc the information acquired by Martinez and Haro, 
the Russians counted twenty years since establishing themselves on their 
island of Onalaska, which is the capital or headquarters, recognized as 
such for military and political purposes, collection of the tribute from 
the Indians, commerce and its consequent advantages, by their other 
small establishments situated on the mainland, the adjoining islands 
and on Cook river. 

71 It is believed that, including Onalaska, the mentioned establish- 
ments do not exceed six, with a population of about five hundred 
Russians, whose settlements, on account of the trade with the Indians 
along the extensive coasts of the continent, are scattered from the 
harbor of Nutka in 49° 36’ to Port Prince William in latitude 61° north. 
They are also masters of the islands extending from that of Onalaska in 
61° to Montagu Island in 54°. 

72 Saicof Potasf Cosmichi, who was the chief or commander of 
said establishment, assured our officers that the English captain, Cook, 
had not made an exact reconnoisance of the river bearing his name, 
and, that after the expedition effected by the Russians, Behring and 
Tschirikow in the year 1741 in 55° latitude north, no subject whatso- 
ever of that power had passed to the east of Cape Saint Elias. He also 
stated that they awaited two frigates from Kamts-Kaska for the purpose 
of settling Nutka, and to impede the trade and settlement of the En- 
glish who claim it by right of the discovery made by Captain Cook, as 
he, the commander, had been informed by an Englishman, Grec, cap- 
tain of a vessel, which, on its return with a cargo of furs from Nutka 
to Canton, had stopped at Onalaska. 

73 This, and different other information of small importance is 
contained in the reports and diaries of don Estevan José Martinez and 
the pilot Haro. These two officers in the course of their explorations 
took possession as customary of the following localities; Twoon the 
western shore of the isiand of Montagu, one of them opposite Prince 
William strait, of a bay they named Flores (in honor of the viceroy) in 
59° 49’; of Trinidad Island in 60° 7’; of Kodiac Island, to which they 
gave the name of Florida Blanca, in 56° 44’; of the eastern extremity of 
the Onalaska Island in the same latitude ; and of a port situated on the 
said island in 53° which they called Port of the Princess of Asturias. (27) 


Occupation of the Port of Nutka. 


74. My predecessor, don Antonio Flores, reported upon all these 
matters in the letters of November 4 and December 23, numbers 672 
and 702, accompanying maps, diaries and other documents; in same he 
expressed his sound opinions, and ended by stating the causes which 
compelled him promptly to occupy Nutka. (28) 


(27) Humboldt speaking of this expedition says, that in the viceroyal archives in the 
City of Mexico he founda thick MSS. entitled ‘‘ Recognoisance of the four Russian 
establishments to the north of the Californias, made in 1788,” and adds: “ this his- 
torical compendium contains very little in reference to the Russian Colonies in 
America. None of Martinez’s ple understood Russian and none of the Moscovites, 
Spanish ; their conversation, if so it may be called, wascarried on by signs.’’ 

(28) The port of Santa Cruz de Nootka, Noutka, Nutka, called San Lorenzo by its 
discoverer Perez, and King George’s Sound or rather Friendly Cove by Cook, was 
known to the natives under the name of Yucuatl. The origin of the word Nutka is 
unknown, as the language of the Indians has only one word resembling it: ‘Nouchi’’ 
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75. Therein, as also in former and later communications, he pre- 
sented just and founded reasons for placing at the head of the depart- 
ment of San Blas a captain of the second class (capitan de fragata) who 
should command and govern it assisted by some other officers of the 
royal navy, good pilots, surgeons, chaplains and other necessary per- 
sons, to whom competent salaries should be assigned. He also recom- 
mended an increase of vessels and that the required artillery should be 
brought from Perfi; all this in case, as seemed necessary, that the ex- 
plorations or voyages to higher latitudes should be continued. 

76. The occupation of Nutka was undertaken immediately and cou- 
fided to the commander of the fourth exploration, don Estevan José 
Martinez, because there was no one in San Blas to relieve him, nor any 
other vessels ready than the frigate ‘‘ Princesa’’ and the dispatch boat 
“San C4rlos.”’ 

77. Therefore, these two ships left in charge of Martinez Gonzalo 
and the pilot, don Gabriel Lépez de Haro, on February 19, 1789. The 
frigate entered Nutka on May 5th and the dispatch boat on the 12th of 
the same month. 

78. Although they found within the harbor, the frigate ‘‘Columbia’’ 
and the bilander (balandra) ‘‘ Washington ’’ belonging to the American 
colonies, and a Portuguese dispatch bort ‘‘La Efigenia nuviana,’’ sol- 
emn possession was taken and the post fortified with a battery of ten 
guns, which was established at its mouth or entrance. 

79. Martinez inspected the passports of the American vessels and 
finding no just motives which might compel him to detain the ships, he 
notified their captains, that they should not return to the seas and coasts 
of the Spanish dominions, without the permit of our sovereign. 


Seizure of English Vessels. 


80. The same he intended to do with the dispatch boat, ‘‘La Efigenia,’’ 
which sailed under the Portuguese flag, with a passport ‘of the governor 
of Macao, and with instructions, written in Portuguese, from Juan Cara- 
ballo as owner of the vessel ; but as it seemed to Martinez that these 
documents were not in good form, and that they contained hard (duras) 
and insulting phrases, he made the captain a prisoner. 

81. Afterwards Martinez became aware of the difficulties of trans- 
ferring his prisoner to San Blas, for he could spare none of his people, 
as he required all for the defense of the establishment at Nutka. There- 
fore he permitted the dispatch boat to return to Nutka, stipulating first 
with its captain and master, who signed the corresponding obliga- 
tion, to pay the value of his small vessel and insignificant cargo when- 
ever it should be claimed as a fair price. 

82. Finally, the dispatch boat ‘‘Efigenia’’ was far from experiencing 
any damages, its officers and crew provided themselves with fresh pro- 
visions of which they were greatly in need, and sailed away in liberty, 
having been generously helped with everything they required. 

83. The same did not happen with the English vessels: the dispatch 
boat ‘‘Argonauta”’ and the bilander ‘‘ Princess Royal.’’ They, like ‘“‘La 
Efigenia,” had come under the command of James Colnet to take pos- 
session of Nutka to fortify it and establish a trading post (factoria) and 
settlement, bringing for this purpose everything necessary, and twenty- 
nine ‘‘sangleyes’’ [the name of “‘sangley’’ was given to those Chinese 
who went to the Philippine Islands for the purpose of trading], skilled 
in different mechanical arts. 

84. Colnet intended to begin work at once on those establishments, 
claiming that he derived his right from the supposed reason that said 


which signifies mountain. The port is situated on the eastern coast of an island, 
having length of 20 nautica! miles, and is separated by the Tasis Chanrel from Cuadra 
and Vancouver islands. 
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country had been discovered by Captain Cook ; and still further be- 
cause the Portuguese had ceded to the Free/Trade Company of London 
(compafiia del comercio libre de Londres), (29) the right of first discov- 
ery, insisting that same had been made by the admiral Fonte (30); but 
the commander of our expedition demonstrated to the English com- 
mander how erroneous and unfounded his ideas were. 

85. Colnet, pertinaciously adhering to the same, refused fo show the 
patents which authorized him, and the instructions by which he was 
governed, giving always very proudly his explanations, but consider- 
ing that he could not sustain the position taken by him, he decided to 
leave Nutka and sail away. 

86. For this purpose he asked for a boat to help him raise anchor ; 
and then Martinez fearing that the English captain might occupy some 
other port on the coast from where it might be difficult to dislodge 
him, again asked for his passport, patent and instructions. 

87. Colnet continued in his stubborn resistance, making matters 
worse by his insulting language and actions. Therefore, the small 
stock of Martinez’s patience being exhausted, he detained the dispatch 
boat ‘‘Argonaut”’ as also the bilander ‘‘Princess Royal’’ and Immediately 
sent both vessels, with pilots and crews of his own, to San Blas. (31) 


Arrival of the English vessels at San Blas, and meas- 
ures taken by the Viceroy. 


88. The dispatch boat left Nutka July 14, and the bilander July 27. 
The first arrived in San Blas August 15, and the second August 27. 
Having been informed of these events, the viceroy, dom Manuel An- 
tonio Flores, decided that the cargo of both vessels should be discharged 
in the presence and with the intervention of their captains, James Col- 


net and Thomas Hudson ; that both should sign the forinal inventories, 
and that the corresponding authorized copies thereof should be delivered 
unto them for their security and guaranty at all times, whether the ves- 
sels should be declared legitimate prizes or not. 

89. He also ordered that those goods and provisions liable to be 
spoiled, damaged or lost should be sold for their just price, and the re- 
mainder deposited separately and safely in the royal storehouses. 

90. Furthermore, he commanded that after the dispatch boat and bi- 
lander had been unloaded, they should, pending an estimate of the 
costs, undergo the necessary careening; that a strict account, accom- 
panied by vouchers, should be kept; and that all this should be done 
with the acquiescence, intervention and knowledge of said English 
captains. 

91. Finally he ordered and insisted thereon specially, that the cap- 
tains and their crews should be left in a ‘‘discreet” liberty; that they 
should be well treated and lodged ; and that each should receive the 
pay or salary corresponding to his rank or emolument, in accordance 
with the rules then governing in San Blas. 


(29) Iu 1785 a company was formed in London called “‘King George’s Sound Com- 
pany” for the purpose of establishing a colony at Nutka and monopolizing the fur 
trade. 


(30) As fabulous as the ‘>. “4 of Lorenzo Ferer Maldonado in 1588 and Juan Fuca 
in 1592 is the one of Fonte. The Admiral Bartolomé de Fonte, or Fuentes, was sup- 
po to have left Callao (Peru) April 3, 1640 and to have sailed along the coast of New 
Spain and the Californias up to 77° lat. North, discovering the island of Contbaset, 
many inlets and sounds, the lake Sel/o on the south shore of which was located thede- 
licious town of Canosel, besides many other paradisiacal localities. The expeditions of 
the XVIII century proved the absolute falsehood of all this fable. 


(31) This procedure gave rise to mutual exaggerated recriminations, and as Hum- 
boldt says: ‘A few huts built on the beach, a miserable battery of swivel guns and a 
few cabbages planted within a stockade, came very near causing a sanguinary war 
between Spain and England.’’ 
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Royal Orders of His Majesty approving these measures, 
and commanding what should be done. 


92. These orders were carried out with utmost exactness, purity and 
generosity. The sovereign commands of the King, issued April 14, 
1789, and January 26, approved, with the concurrence of the Supreme 
Commission of State, the steps taken by my predecessor, don Manuel 
Antonio Flores, for the purpose of exploring the Russian establish- 
ments and occupying the port of Nutka, as also everything in relation 
to the English vessels detained in that port by don Estevan José Mart- 
inez and transferred to the harbor of San Blas. 

93. The first royal order empowered the Viceroy to make the expendi- 
tures required by these matters without the necessity of providing for 
same in a meeting of the Superior Treasury Commission, and to proceed 
at his discretion with the due caution to which my predecessor had re- 
ferred in his letter, number 745, of January 12, 1789. 

94. The same royal order contained the notification that the captain 
of the first-class, don Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Cuadra had been 
appointed commander of the department of San Blas and of his 
proximate arrival at these kingdoms with six other officers of the royal 
navy and four surgeons; that it had been decided to build the neces- 
sary vessels in Realejo; that orders had been issued for forwarding a 
sufficient number of guns from Peru; and, finally, this order contained 
the complaint (reconvencion) which His Majesty had lodged with Rus- 
sia, stating therein in general terms that the subjects of that power 
should not found establishments on our northern coasts of the Califor- 
nias. 

95. The second royal order, of January 26, 1790, referred exclusively 
to the matter of the restitution of the English vessels ; commanded the 
maintenance of the port of Nutka, the arrangement of the department 
of San Blas, and informed about the complaints laid before the Court of 
St. James by our ambassador, the Marquis del Campo. 


Government of the Present Viceroy, the Count of 
Revilla Gigedo. 


96. After I had taken possession, on October 18, 1789, of the com- 
mand of these dominions, I received and informed myself of all the 
sovereign decisions of His Majesty ; and so as to be able to comply fully 
—_ them, I applied myself to those matters requiring prompt atten- 
tion. 


Steps Taken by Him to Occupy Again the Port of 
Nutka which had been Abandoned. 


97. The most important point was tosecure our establishment at Nutka, 
and as I was aware that don Estevin José Martinez had peremptory 
orders from my predecessor to abandon the port and return to San Blas, 
I provided for the immediate fitting out of three vessels to relieve those 
in charge of Martinez; but this officer returned ahead of time, anchor- 
ing in San Blas on the following 6th of December. (32.) 

98. In my letter, No. 194, of December 27, I communicated this 
bad news, and enclosed the captain’s diary, which contained nothing 
new or of special interest. In another letter of mine, No. 195, under 
the same date, I reported upon the executive action taken by me for the 
purpose of occupying again promptly the abandoned port of Nutka. 


82. Martinez having dismantled the fortifications and made a present of the build- 
ings to Macuina, tays or chief of the Indians, left Nutka Oct. 31. Before retiring from 
that port, he had reported to the viceroy, that the pilot Narvaez had again discovered 
“= taits of Fuca, the existence whereof had until then been denied by the navigators 

those coasts. 
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Sailing of the Expedition by Order of Revilla Gigedo. 

99. In fact on the 3d day of February, 1790, the frigate “‘Concepcion’’, 
the dispatch boat ‘‘San Carlos’’ and the bilander ‘‘Princesa Real’’ sailed 
from San Blas, under the command of the lieutenant of the first-class 
(teniente de navio), don Francisco Eliza, and arrived at their destina- 
tion April 4 following. (33.) 

100. These three vessels, well manned, and reinforced with the first 
company of volunteers, left provided with artillery, arms, ammunition, 
war material, medicines and provisions for one year. 

101. The commander, Eliza, carried with him the corresponding in- 
structions for fortifying the port, and for constructing unpretentious 
buildings required for storehouses, quarters and arsenal. 

102. He was ordered to procure the friendship of the Indians by 
treating them with discretion, love and prudence ; to defend our estab- 
lishments against the aggressions of these natives or the vassals of what- 
soever foreign power ; not to insist on registering too scrupulously for- 
eign vessels, neither to annoy nor make them prisoners ; also not to in 
sist upon disloging (without previous and peremptory orders of His 
Majesty) the Russians from their existing establishments, and finally, 
his special attention was called to detailing, at the proper time, the ves- 
sels of his expedition for minutely reconnoitering the coasts, islands and 
harbors up to 60° latitude, as also Cook river and Juan de Fuca straits. 

103. In accordance with these orders, the port of Nutka was fortified; 
a suitable town, as comfortable and pleasant as possible, was built; the 
good will of the Indians was obtained through the medium of trade and 
barter, and by a few small presents; and the explorations, as I will re- 
late in its proper place, were also carried out. 

104. Although several English and American vessels frequented the 
immediate coasts and harbors, some entering Nutka, nothing happened 
which might have occasioned troubles or difficulties, and the foreign 
ships always respected our new establishment, which was kept supplied 
with everything necessary by the other vessels from San Blas, which at 
the same time carried the required funds, merchandise and provisions 
to the ‘‘presidios’’ and missions of the Californias. 

New Rules for San Blas. 


105. Not less urgent was the matter of reorganizing the department 
of San Blas ; first because such were the King’s commands, and second 
because nothing useful could be accomplished with any degree of suc- 
cess, unless the department was placed on a footing enabling it to ren 
der efficacious service, and therefore I issued my first orders for this 
object. 

106. Its commander, the captain of the first-class, don Juan Fran- 
cisco de la Bodega, and the six officers of the royal navy, appointed by 
His Majesty, had already taken charge of their offices. In Vera Cruz, the 
required number of officers, soldiers and sailors, who enlisted volun- 
tarily, had been gathered, and they were now on the road to the depots 
(depositos). In Guadalajara all necessary preparations were made for 
transferring the first company of volunteers to man the vessels, de- 
tailed for the occupation of Nutka. Now it was necessary to assign to 
all the salaries, pay, rations and reward which they should enjoy. 

107. The quota specified in the rules, made for the sole object of 
carrying the necessary funds and supplies to the Californias, and which 
the Viceroy, Count de Galves, had ordered to be enforced, were now in- 
adequate. It became indispensable and just to augment these quotas 
owing to the rank of the officers, the increase of their work and ex- 
penses in a dear and unhealthy country. 

33. The other two officers in command were, don Salvador Fidalgo of the ‘San 
Carlos”’ and don Maruel Quimper of the “Princesa Real.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 








Under a despotism, it is treason to think. Under a republic the worst 
treason is no¢ to think. 


To some people patriotism means love of country. To some it means 
blind obedience to the politicians. 


The National Educational Association is welcome to California. Here 
is a country in which even the most hardened teacher should be able to 
learn something. 


A good many well-meaning citizens make the mistake of LEST 
thinking that the government of this country is the politi- Wwe 
cians—a blunder which the politicians do their best to en- FORGET 
courage. If everyone would remember the fact that in the United 
States we are the government, there would be no more of this curdled 
imbecility of its being ‘‘treason’’ for the people to dare meddle with 
the Office Holders. 


Doubtless it is unavailing to talk of skies to them that never THE LAND 
saw any, or ( what is much the same thing) to describe the OF THE 


California heavens to such as know only the second-hand tin SKY 
firmament of the humid East. But it is just as well to jog those be- 
nighted souls now and then, lest they forget how they have swindled 
themselves. For the ‘‘ Far West”’ (how quaint that timid provincialism 
sounds, now, to us who have graduated from the Remoteness !) is the Land 
of the Sky. Not the malarial Middle West, girthed by the quinine belt. 
But from where the lands of Uncle Sam begin to slope toward heaven 
(not in scattered warts of peaks but in continental uplift) ; from where 
earth and air alike begin to wring out their muddy garments and put on 
the dry, sweet robes of altitude — from there on to where they stoop at 
last to meet an unreeking sea, and linger there, undrenched and unde- 
filed and dry, why /hat is the sky country. 

We cannot wholly expect the Far East, cuddled unguessingly under 
its junkshop welkin, to study the reasons of this our advantage. It can 
be learned in science why asky sweating over the wash-boiler of the Gulf- 
Stream, water-logged and smoke-logged, pricked with some sample 
stars and haunted by a sun to which it acts as burning-glass — why such 
asky is different from a clean dry one; but study is work. There are 
doubtless some Easterners who have made the empiric discovery that 
the kitchen on clothes-boiling day is not so amiable as a dry-heated 
room. But it is also an effort to carry this logic along to a bigger case. 
So the simplest way is to come and see. 

The arid skies are the skies to live under—for many and all reasons. 
They are more inspiring, more uplifting, more sane, more healthful 
They are the heart of a climate as much nobler and tenderer than that 
of the humid skies as an angel is above a sandbagger. They fill our 
eyes with glory and our lungs with power. They mature flowers beyond 
the wildest delirium of the East, and turn the multiplication-table loose 
among the stars. They double the reach of the eye and give it ten times 
as much that is worth seeing. They kindle to the rising and the setting 
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sun ; and between times bask in his ray tempered by its very directness— 
for there is no focusing glass in the air. They are no “canopy,” but a 
sapphire space that one can call ‘‘ The Heavens’”’ without conscientious 
scruples. 

Under such stellar spaces we all ought to be saints. And doubtless we 
would be— but alas! California cannot digest the men of humid skies 
quite so fast as she has to swallow them. 


HYPHENS A great deal of neurotic nonsense is being printed in abuse of 
AND “* German-Americans’’ and other ‘‘hyphenated citizens.’’ Now 
HYSTERICS. a hyphen is of just about the right calibre to scare a peanut 
mind. ‘‘German-American’’ is simply a handy way of saying ‘‘ An 
American of German origin.’’ The newspapers made the term, and 
are mostly responsible for its abuse. It has been abused — but it was 
never more insolent or more un-American a phrase than our usual‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon ’’ which, as used, would indicate that all Americans who amount 
to a whoop derive from England, and that no one else has any business 
here. Only aclotted mind would wish any American to be ashamed of 
his birthplace or deny his mother. Every true American prefers this 
country to all others, no matter where he was born. A man shall leave 
his father and his mother and cleave unto his wife. But it does not 
follow that he shall spit upon his mother or let any vagabond do so. 

No bad son was ever yet a good husband. 


A LARGE The University of California is in order of promotion and con_ 
HEAD ON gratulation. It has just clapped upon its broad (but long un_ 
WIDE SHOULDERS. sequeled) shoulders a head as is a head. The which is Ben 
jamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell; not only a gentleman and a scholar’ 

but an educator of national repute and a leader of men. There is 

reason to believe that he will succeed in giving the University—despite 

our politicians—the thing it most needs and has never had. In other 


words, that Berkeley is to have, as Stanford has, a first class modern 
college president—which is a very different matter from the old type. 
California and President Wheeler can do one another good. We need 
him and we know it. Hemay not know that he ueeds California; but 
in a few. years he will have learned. He may possibly not love all Cali- 
fornians ; but when the State which shines alike on the just and the 
unjust gets into his blood, he will have new ideas about the redness of 
life. Meantime he has back of him a huge student-body of good tissue, 
a sound corps of lieutenants, and the warm godspeed of every fit Cali- 
fornian. 

In the election for this presidency the only vote for a “‘ home man”’ 
was for Prof. Wm. Carey Jones. It was a merited tribute to a quiet 
man who has long been a very large part of the backbone of Berkeley. 


PRESIDENT The reason why we all love Teddy Roosevelt is that heis a 
TEDDY? man, not a graphophone cylinder. The reason that we can all 
respect him is that he is unconsciously better than he wishes 
the nation to be. He does not practice what he preaches, except collect- 
ively. He wants the nation to fight— and he figh‘s with it and for it 
like a Greek demi-god. But as to seeking the ‘‘strenuous life’’ and 
avoiding “‘ base inaction ’’ for himse)f Teddy does not perambulate the 
streets in quest of a nose to pull. He does not swat people on the side- 
walk nor have a rough and tumble in theclub. In a word, he is too 
much a man to fight as a personal affair. He doesn’t need to. Teddy’s 
eye is enough to keep the other fellow from wishing a muss. 
Well, so it is with nations—and Teddy will know so, some day. 
Meantime, it grows more inevitable that he shall be a fgurein the 
next presidential campaign. And the Lion hopes he will be. Unless 
as good an American and a little older comes forward, the Lion hores 
Teddy may “get there.’’ Not from admiration for his war notions; 
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but because he seems the likeliest way for us to get a president who 
knows his own mind and has a mind to know. 


The latest victim who didn’t know it was loaded is the irre- LOOKED 
pressible Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, editor of the Aookman. DOWN THE 
In the June Cosmopolitan Prof. Peck looked into the muzzle WRONG GUN. 
of Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s Woman and Economics, and made faces, 
after the clever fashion for which he is famous. In the July Cosmopoii- 
tan the gun went off; and it isa poor bush in the surrounding landscape 
which does not sport ascrap of Prof. Peck’s ear or scalp. His article 
was bright, lordly, somewhat brutal, considerably illogical and rather 
“‘cocky.’’ Mrs. Stetson’s rejoinder is cool, rather contemptuous and 
generally crushing. Prof. Peck is not a sensitive man. He will not be 
tamed by this logical flaying. But he can never learn too soon that he 
doesn’t carry club enough to meet the Stetson rapier. Whether or not 
one believes in ‘‘ Woman’s Progress,” only the unintellectual can fail 
to find tremendous mental stimulus in Mrs. Stetson’s startling insight. 


Several officials who either did not tell the truth before or do UNEXPECTED 
not tell it now, assure us at last that Gen. Alger is the greatest, LACKEYS. 
noblest and most efficient Secretary of War this country ever 
had. Maybe. Maybe, also, confluent idiocy is upon the nation. The 
American people, regardless of party, believe that this man is neither 
honest nor competent. He was officially branded as a coward in our 
big war of 30 years ago. Now we look upon him as worse. But we 
may be inerror. Carlyle, I believe, spoke of England as ‘‘a nation of 
twenty million people—mostly fools.’’ This may bea nation of seventy 
million people, all fools—except the cabinet and the gentlemen right 
under the plum-tree. 


Ninety per cent. of Funston’s brilliant regiment wish to be MORE 
mustered out. Are these ‘“‘dudes”’ or ‘‘mugwumps’”’ or OF THOSE 
“‘traitors?’’ The Lion would like to see the administration “TRAITORS.” 
organ that dared call them so. Yet their choice, though within soldierly 
bounds, is the loudest, sharpest protest against the war. They are not 
failures as soldiers. They know that the amanuensis of the ‘‘ Hand of 
God ’’ wants them to stay in the field. But they “‘ want out.’’ Do you 
fancy for an instant that you could drag 90% of Funston’s boys away, 
if they were fighting for the Union? 


For years the best brains and conscience of the United States A BLOW 
have been working for Civil Service Reform — which means AT GOOD 
nothing in the world but honest and business-like government. GOVERNMENT. 
The opposition to it means nothing in the world but rascality and spoils. 
President Cleveland enormously extended the Civil Service. President 
McKinley was elected on a solemn pledge to take no steps backward in 
the cause of honest government. He has just broken that pledge by 
taking ten thousand positions away from the Civil Service and giving 
them to the spoilsmen. 


If any American administration ever did a childish thing, THE 
it is this censership in the Philippines. In a little time now OSTRICH 
our volunteers will be at home ; and then all this government GAME. 
concealment of the truth will be brought to naught. The truth will 
become notorious — for our volunteers are American boys, not liars nor 
serfs. They know the truth, and will not be bullied out of telling it. 
And as Americans are not fools, they will be angrier than if the truth 
had been told in the first place. 


Imperialist papers would hardly be quoting the little Filipino AS WE 
Tory, Ramon Reyes Lala, as “‘an authority on the Philip- MIGHT 
pines,” if they had time to read. This young gentleman, who EXPECT. 
wishes his country to lose its independence, has as little conscience in 
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literature as patriotism in fact. His imperialistic book is a cold-blooded 
steal from John Foreman. That is, the brains and learning are borrowed 
from Foreman’s weighty book ; the toryism is Lala’s own. 


“ Freedom of the Press” of course means only the freedom of some fellow 








A VERY 
SILLY to print a daily newspaper full of rapes, prize-fights and charlatans. It 
does not entitle a scholar to print a sober book or pamphlet. So, news- 
THREAT. papers that would crack the welkin if warned to print no more ravish- 
Of course his little pamphlets 






ments, are gleeful over the suppression of Atkinson 
are merely cold, dry statistics. They are not “ sensational,’ and they are true. What 
business has a man to print figures, in a republic? And the Administration mumbles 
terrible but indefinite threats (which it dare not carry out) of its intention to punish 
other “ treasonable” Americans if they dare print facts. If the Administration could 
change all minds as easily as it changes its own, this would be not a democracy but a 













sheepfold. 
THE A flaxseed poultice is useful on a boil, but a poor substitute for brains. It 
ABUSE OF seems, however, to satisfy the needs of the people just now engaged in 
“ Treason”’ at every American who stopstothink. As everyone 
WORDS. nows whose head is lined with anything sounder than mush and milk, the 
It isn’t free 







Constitution of the United States precisely defines what treason is. 
thought or free speech ; and in this republic it never will be. It is mot treason even 
when a newspaper—with a pocket for a conscience, a mustard plaster in place of a 
brain, and a party collar for a moral code— blasphemes the memory of Washington 


and Lincoln. It is simply venal idiocy. 
People whose world is horizoned by their one provincial paper are likeliest to think 
that Imperialism is ‘‘the American poticy.’’ Those who read a little more broadly 
know better. Many of the ablest newspapers in the United States are against the “ex- 
nsion ’’ craze ; and so are all the leading weeklies and monthlies. In fact, if you 
now the standing of a periodical, for brains, you know pretty well on which side of 
the fence you will find it. 



















It isa fat joke when “an old Boston crank’s” mail is stopped. It is so funny that 
many of the unthinking fail to remember that the United States has never been used 
to seeing anyone's mail meddled with. Such things have been left to France, Russia 
and other lamentable countries of the spy-system. The trouble is that the next Ad 
ministration might happen to think that you were a crank. 







As to“‘encouraging the Filipinos” will they be more likely to desire our ‘‘good gov- 
ernment” when they learn that we have just flung 10,000 Civil Service pearls before the 
Spoils swine? President McKinley should have thought twice. Atkinson never did 
anything half so likely to make a patrictic foreigner fight against being ruled by us. 


You have noticed, very likely, that the newspapers which today account it High 
Treason to deny, ever so respectfully, the infallibility of their Pope in Washington are 
the same newspapers which, when the United States had another president, daily 
blackguarded him, and still pursue him in private life with vulgar gibes. 























This is the first time in our history that the nation has ever waged war upon a coun- 
try against which Congress has not declared war. It may be necessary to inform those 
who never heard of the Constitution of the United States that Congress is the only 
power in this country that can legally declare war 


It is particularly meet that the country’s teachers should be holding their annual con- 
vention in this State. Assome of them are aware, California taught the Union fully 
half the geography it knows—and a still larger share of its financial arithmetic. 


All initials and tailpieces used in this magazine are Californian. A new and very at- 
tractive series, now beginning in these pages, is of California wildflowers ; and is 
drawn by Leonard Lester, whose work in this line has never been surpassed. 














There are men in the United States who would not fight if they werein the Filipinos’ 
shoes. But luckily there are not many. Every American knows that, if he ever stops 
to think what he would do if England tried to civilize us. 







A Los Angeles court has just founda “sport” guilty of cruelty for chasing jackrab- 
bits with greyhounds for an admission fee. And our ‘“‘rabbit drives” in the Philippines? 






O Liberty! How many Benevolent Assimilations are committed in thy name ! 






The Administration keeps Alger. 





A man is known by the company he keeps. 






“Destiny” is the excuse of cowards. Brave men make their destiny. 
Cuas. F. LUMMIs. 
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Perhaps one reason why so many review- 

‘ ers of the day are so optimistic is that they 

ee. do not read through (if they really read at all) 

“yS" the books they ‘“‘review.”’ It is hard to conceive of any 

- mind so resilient that it could return instantly to benevo- 

lence from such a test. On the other hand, these critics who can so 

easily acquit them of a duty probably know nothing of the keen com- 

fort their more slavish fellow finds in a sound book amid the weary 

wilderness. It is a very cheap critic who is afraid to find fault; itis a 
very miserable one who likes to. 


Wha—wha—what? Is things what they seem, or is visions ANOTHER 
about? Here for years we have gone hungry for a California CALIFORNIA 
novel big enough to make a mouthful ; and of a sudden the NOVEL. 
whole table falls on us, a comestible avalanche. In thirteen years there 
have not been as many California novels of serious consideration as al 
ready punctuate this year of grace and odd numbers—7he Procession 
of Life, A Soulin Bronze—and now McTeague, a Story of San Fran- 
cisco. Evidently civilization is not a total failure, nor the Caucasian ir- 
remediably played out, For here are three books that California can and 
will add to its slim fiction shelf with pride. And the best of it is, per- 
haps, that all three are growth in the unforeseen. It would not be haif 
so promising if Bret Harte got back a flash of his old fire. 

Precisely like Mr. Vachell and Miss DuBois, Mr. Frank Norris has 
emerged into open type before, and with credit. But precisely like them, 
again, he bursts upon us now with every quality of a surprise. All three 
have just turned out their masterpieces—to date. There could be no 
sounder fulcrum for the hope that all three will astonish us again—and 
we shall not again be so easy. 

McTeague is a hideous story. It deals wholly with humans so unin- 
formed of humanity at their best, so sodden at their worst with the 
thing we flatter ourselves to call brutality (meaning something so base 
that no brute but man ever dreamed of it), as to be haunting. In the 
whole 450 pages there is not a rift in the sullen horizon. It is a depress- 
ing story to the humanist ; and as to California it is about as characteris- 
tic as any Peter Funk shop on Kearney street. 

But it is a story. ‘* McTeague,” the giant quack dentist, ‘‘Trina”’ 
his sordid doll of a wife, “Marcus Schouler” the man whose brains as 
well as his heart are in his mouth—they are genuine characters. 
‘‘Schouler’’ doubtless is more a caricature than a character; yet at times 
he is the one thing needful. The ancient lovers are also a Dickensesque 
exaggeration, but a tolerable one. And the story as a story is literally 
strong. Above all, it is character drawing of a high order. A simple 
but consistent plot, a firm hand in its development, and generally ad- 
mirable restraint in the tragedy—these are part of Mr. Norris’s endow- 
ment. Far less than either of the stories ranked with it, is 1/c7eague 
of California. But quite as much as they, it is a human document, a fine 
and a powerful piece of work, an honor to its smith and a matter of 

ride to those of us who love literature, love California and respect 
onest craft. The Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
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MANY 
DAYS. Birds. At the time a veteran closet-naturalist named Allen 


AMONG 
A THOUSAND. enduring meteor in its sky, a flaming sword which wise ene- 


ISLAND 
EMPIRE. Fraser’s Letters from Japan. Two sumptuous volumes, pro- 
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Charles A. Keeler could afford to wait for justice to his remark- 
able book on Zhe Evolution of Colors in North American 


abused his authority to discourage the young man who dared to think 
ahead of him. Now the highest authority in the United States points 
out that the California stripling knew more in 1893 than the arm-chair 
Goliath knew then or has learned since. For it is Dr. Elliott Coues to 
the rescue—a scientist who is also a man, and free from the mean little 
cowardices which mark too many library explorers. He vindicates 
Keeler and leaves Dr. Allen in the pillory, after a fashion to delight 
every lover of truth and fair play. The April Osprey (Washington) is 
the scene of this handsome and just adjudication. 


A most extraordinary book, a book which will never be dropped 
out of the reckoning so long as its problem is a problem, an 


mies will shrink from (and now and then a wise friend, be nicked with- 
al), is Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s Women and Economics. Mrs. Stet- 
son has long been known for brilliancy almost beyond her kind; as 
easily the satirist of her day; and as a strenuous crusader in several 
causes not yet popular. Her poems are sui generis— and a mighty good 

nus, though against the established order, we may sometimes fear, she 

oth protest too much. But this grave, deep, high-thinking and far- 
thinking book, Women and Economics, is a revelation. Those who 
have sometimes wished that her brilliancy might be better codrdinated, 
may dismiss their fears, in face ef this great work. The Nation— 
severest and most expert critic in America —justly rates it ‘‘the most 
significant utterance on the subject since Mill’s Sudjection of Women 
reached a class of thinkers never before touched by any views later than 
those of Noah.”” And there have been a good many people writing about 
it, since John Stuart Mill. 

Mrs. Stetson’s argument is not unvaryingly sound. There are flaws— 
and some rather funny ones. But her main and essential contention is 
as scientific as it is high-minded. It is a book which will be egregiously 
abused by cheap space-writers and little sewing-circle people ; a book 
which every serious brain will value and respect, whether accepting its 
doctrine or not. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


With Mrs. Stetson’s book should be read Laura Marholm’s 


ANOTHER Studies in the Psychology of Woman, which is also an unusual 
VIEW-POINT. and brilliant work, and from an absolutely different point of 


view. Frau Marholm’s serious studies, translated by Georgia A. Etchi- 
son, are revised and edited by Grace Ellery Channing ; and thus is the 
curious coincidence that the two most important books in a decade on 
“The Woman Question’’ come from members of the SUNSHINE staff. 
The two works are properly mates —one might almost say antidotes, for 
one another, the attraction of unlikes. The German woman has the 
German brain, the German evenness ; and her pages are not to be neg- 
lected by those who care to entertain thought. H.S. Stone and Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


Probably the handsomest, and certainly one of the very best 
books on that inexhaustibly interesting land, is Mrs, Hugh 


fusely illustrated in an unconventional fashion, these are incidentally an 
ornament to any shelf. But the vital part is that their contents is good 
furniture for any mind. Mrs, Fraser is a sister of F. Marion Crawford ; 
her rome | a has been proved by her successful novels ; she knows 
her ground far more intimately than most, and writes from an experi- 
ence of as many years as some authors have given months. As wife of 
the British Minister to Japan, she had every chance to know the country; 
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and above all she saw it through clear eyes. The highest value of this 
genuinely charming work is her human attitude toward the Japanese ; 
for without that attitude, without the appreciative comprehension which 
it enables, even the greatest genius has never yet been competent to arrive 
at the deepest scientific truth about any country. Mrs. Fraser’s is to be 
commended as almost a model among books of travel. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. 2vols. $7.50. Los Angeles, for sale by C. C. Parker. 


The industrious J. V. Brower has published privately, but CORONADO 
sumptuously, two large monographs on Quivira and Harahey AND 
respectively, in identification of the localities sought and found QUIVIRA 
by Coronado in 1541, at the end of his unprecedented exploration. 
Bandelier’s exhaustive documentary and field research, following out and 
establishing Gen. Simpson’s early inspiration, and accepted now by all 
serious scholars, settled the general lines of Coronado’s march, and even, 
within close limits, its Eastern terminus, Mr. Brower has gone into 
tireless neighborhood exploration there, and in groups of ancient village 
sites has identified, beyond reasonable doubt, the exact locus of the 
ancient ‘‘Kingdoms” of Quivira and Harahey. Lavish illustrations of 
sites and of the artifects found there, and a bibliographic list on Quivira, 
add much to the value of these volumes. The most scientific—and by 
far the best written—portion of the work is F. W. Hodge’s elaborate 
historical sketch, in the second volume, of ‘‘Coronado’s March to 
Quivira.’”’” His identification of the Quiviras as Wichita Indians, and 
the Haraheys as Pawnees, dwelling in 1541 in the valley of the Kansas 
river, in the region about Manhattan and Junction City, seems complete. 
He also shrivels up F.S. Dellenbaugh (whose astonishingly ignorant 
and immodest “True Route of Coronado” was criticised in these pages 
some months ago) with something of that thoroughness with which he 
finished Prof. Libbey. 


Nine powerful stories, each a study as well, makeup R. V. THE 

Risley’s uncommonly strong book, Men’s Tragedies, Told 
with insight and restraint, colored little with violence, but 
tinged deep in the greater tragedies that are played within the soul, 
these stories take a strong grip on the reader. Their interest is intrin- 
sic, not adventitious. ‘‘The Man Who Loved,’”’ ‘‘The Man Who 
Hated,’’ ‘‘ The Man Who Fell,’ ‘‘ The Man Who Sneered,”’ and all the 
other men who were unhappy—they are, despite an occasional over- 
morbidness, full of stress and meaning. 

“ For the play was the tragedy ‘ Man,’ 

And its hero the conqueror Worm.”’ 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


A sufficiently breathless number in the ‘‘ Blue Cloth Books’’ is LOVE 
Ann Devoore’s Oliver /verson. It is, in fine, a sort of glorified AND 
dime novel. But we all like the motion of dime novels if they GORE. 
had some style. This has style as well as motion ; and forall its “‘ blug- 
giness” is a pleasant companion for an idle hour. H.S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. 75 cents. 


Still another strong book by aCalifornian. Thistimeitis 7he HUMAN 
Taming of the Jungle, by Dr. C. W. Doyle, of Santa Cruz, STORIES OF 
who recently won the Argonaui’s short story competition—a INDIA, 
new man, but, by this volume, a promising one. There is visible color- 
ing of Kipling in title and narrative; but more of Dr. Doyle. The 
author lived a dozen years among the jungle-folk of the Terai as many 
have done ; and learned something, as most did not. His cumulative 
chapters—of which each is really a story, wherein Ram Deen grows 
taller and more vital and steps a little forward to his goal—are all good 
reading ; adventurous, human, and with a great deal of power in the 
telling. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
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A GOOD George Horton, who wrote a year or two ago a quiet and esti” 
MAN GONE mable story of life in Greece, seems to have changed his stand” 
GUNTERING. ards, and not for the better. A Fair Brigand, now from his 
hand, is much more exciting, but also much less sound. Mr. Horton 
knows his Greece apparently (he was our Consul at Athens) ; but in the 
desire to make a more popular book he has rather patterned after the 
cheap melodrama. His character-drawing, which would be effective 
with more restraint, is carried into sheer farce; the pedantic professor, 
the inflated consul, the newspaper Creelman, all are carried beyond the 
limits of reasonable judgment, and become burlesque. The plot is 
better done. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


A STRONG Whatsoever reviewer knows his Mexico, picks up with great misgiving any 
DASH OF new story of Mexico; for he has learned in sorrow that not one in forty of 

them has the faintest resemblance totruth. Yet that fascinating country is 

CHILE. ready to furnish forth a thousand splendid novels whenever our writers 
learn the common sense or conscience to get the straight of it. Joseph Gordon Don- 
nelly (who was our Consul General in Mexico some years ago) has prepared a pungent 
surprise for us in his Jesus Delaney, a novel as striking as its title. The hero isa 
Mexican with an Irish father (his name of course is the Spanish Hay-stse), and a stir- 
ing character he is. The story is framed with the Protestant missionarying of Mexico 
—a field so suggestive that it is a wonder no one has exploited it before—and with a plot 
astonishingly true to life in that queer world there runs a satire which will penetrate 
many skins. The book has faults, and is often willful, but is eminently readable ; and 
its sharp drawing of the ‘“‘Consul Leeches” and the *‘ Rev. Lambs”’ is remarkably 
truthful. The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $1.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 























CAMBRIDGE Old Cambridge is the first volume of a well-planned series of ‘‘ National 
AND Studiesin American Letters,’’ edited by Prof. G. E. Woodberry. It will at 
once occur to the elect that the man to write that book would be Thomas 
LETTERS. Wentworth Higginson; and he is the very one who has done it. The Cam- 
bridge of 50 years ago, and this side, was one of the focal points of American literature 
when we really began to have such athing. It was much more potent than any other 
town ofits size in the country. Of its associations and influence, of Holmes, Long- 
fellow and Lowell and their circle Mr. Higginson has made not only an entertaining 
but an illuminating book. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.25, 


Fifteen short stories of the West, by F. W. Calkins, ere bound up in an at- 



























MORE 
WESTERN tractive volume, opened and given name by “ The Cougar Tamer.” Rang- 
ing from Arizona to Manitoba, of the average Youth’s Companion stature (or 
TALES. rather above it), pretty “ steep” in places but generally well taken and 
told without affectation, the stories have, with some faults, a certain real westernness. 
Those of New Mexico and Arizona are least in verisimilitude. Mr. Calkins appears 
not to know that environment except by reading. The illustration is not satisfactory ; 
and the frontispiece is worse than misleading—as a glance at its corresponding story 
shows. H. S&S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
AT EIGHTY The Short-Line War, by Merwin-Webster (two young men collaborating) 
MILES is a “rattling good” railroad story—and a through train at that. No 
reader will get off these cars while they are in motion. The characteristic 
AN HOUR. methods of “ absorbing” a railroad, in their crescendo of stock-scheming, 
pocket courts, armed gangs, train-wrecking and stealing the books, are drawn rapidly, 
sharply and from near the “ inside.’’ “ Jim Weeks,” the General Manager, is a good 
deal of a character, as campaigner and as man ; and the love-story of his private secre- 
tary and the daughter of the enemy gives zest to the “war.’’ The Macmillan Co., N. 
$1.50. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 
AS WELL Kate Chopin, whose Bayou Folks made a favorable impression, is out with 
HAVE a longer, more ambitious story, 7he Awakening. It has the same rather 
flexible wrist and attentive eye, and its atmosphere is equally Louisianian. 
SLEPT. But it is not so healthful. The ‘‘ Awakening” is of the animal in a Ken- 
tucky woman, née decent, married to a New Orleans Creole, and very cheaply kindled 
by almost any other male person. It does not seem wise to put skill to the telling of 
this sort of story. The book is handsome—naturally, being published by its publish- 
ers. H S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
@00D There are few more agreeable writers and few so excellent preachers as 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, of “the Brick Church,” in New York city. His 





sour. Gospel for a Werid of Sin is an uncommon book of sane and fine theology, 
high thought and graphic expression. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.25. Los 
Angeles, C. C. Parker. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s grim and powerful story, Zhe Yellow Wall-Paper, is 
issued in a very handsome little volume by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 50 cents. 
The 7enth Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, is workmanlike and 


vasluble 
Cuas. F. LuMmMIs. 








































BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM 


Society hungers and thirsts after originality that it “Att we 
may have something to imitate. The cunning few aE te 
who ‘‘set the fashions’? know the value of invention—and 
obscurity. The mob, rushing like sheep after some new 
abomination in dress or furnishing, would turn about as sheep- 
ishly if confronted by the real originator and his artless greed. 

To dress or to furnish one’s house ‘‘ out of the fashion’’ to- 
day is expensive. Taste is not always accompanied by ability 
to invent or construct, nor does it always find time to hunt for 
specialists. The men and women in the shops are listless when 
you seek their aid, and tell you this, that and the other is ‘‘all 


the rage.’’ The dress-makers, the tailors and the milliners 
whom you ask to clothe you show you countless pictures of 
other people, none of whom resemble you in the least, and 
studiously ignore so much of your personality as is not re- 
ducible to inches. 


The mechanic receives your instructions with skepti- 4N0 80 
cal incomprehension, and mentally resolves to save you VNSY Ams 
from yourself by a rigid adherence to precedents. The man 
or woman who tries to have the simplest article made after his 
own design loses heart and patience, and if he is not a per- 
manent candidate for office will frankly acknowledge that 
American workmen are generally a stupid lot. 


In the scramble of the rich forexpensiveness and the OUR uUaLy 
poor for cheapness, good taste has been trodden under FETION. 
foot. Our millionaires collect quantities of metal and jewels 
which must be kept in safe-deposit vaults, since they are most 
desired by burglars. Our poor squander their small substance 
on gilded imitations of the vulgar belongings of the rich, so 
that one may go from palace to cottage without respite from 
our national devotion to ugliness. Nor is this, as many think, 

a superficial matter. Taste lies at the root of thrift. It is the 
knowledge of, and the consequent love of good things. It is 
a large, if not the largest, factor of content. Artists are pro- 
verbially a happy people. Nowhere do we find so much mer- 
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riment on so little money as in Bohemia. An appreciation of 
beauty is a safeguard against squalor. 


The craftsman who stays at home and makes a good 


—-. thing well may in the end do more for true national 


expansion than the hero who goes forth to make way for civil-- 


ization by mowing down “fluttered folk and wild.’’ Popular 
energy need not seek an outlet abroad while so much work re- 
mains undone or ill done at home. There may be men every- 
where looking for work, but there is vastly more work looking 
for men. Work that was badly done last year at two dollars 
per day and must be repaired this year at the same price. 
Work that cannot hold conventions or pass resolutions or form 
unions ; inarticulate unorganized work which can only remain 
undone because there is no one to do it well. Not lack of work 
but inability to find it constitutes the real labor problem ; lack 
of invention, of adaptability, of insight and of conscience ; a 
lack, in short, of moral and mechanical good taste. Peering 
into the history of languishing industries one often comes face 
to face with facts which are entirely useless for campaign pur- 
poses and yet of national import. 


THE FINISHED We are told that machinery and division of labor have 
ee destroyed personal responsibility and taken the con- 


CHILDHOOD 


science out of the crafts; that no one man must answer for 
the finished product. But was not labor always divided? Did 
not one man make a shoe and another a coat, and is not a good 
eyelet or a good buttonhole a finished product in the sight of 
conscience ? 


The great enterprises of life all originate in daily 


AND MATURITY. human wants. Bridges are built, ships are sailed, 





wars are fought that you and I may have the food, clothing 
and shelter we most desire. It is sometimes easier to subdue 
savages than to face the problems of every-day life. Bloodshed 
and destruction are easy and primitive, and belong to the 
cruelty and crudity of national childhood. The full-grown 
among the peoples of the earth will learn by-and-by to fight 
error with truth, and to extend civilization by advancing it. 
Bullets are not the seed from which grow the good things of 
life, however necessary they may be at times to protect the 
crop ; and ethics will ere long learn from science that blood- 
letting is not a sovereign remedy. 

Meanwhile, let him who honestly believes that a distasteful 
duty has been forced upon us as a nation, remember the sullen 
fealty that owes its origin to force, and write his belief in 
small type and modestly, knowing that the world will need no 
proof that ours is the ‘‘home of the brave’’ so long as we 
keep it the ‘“‘land of the free.’’ 


South Pasadena 
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AND OTHER HISTORIC 
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CALIFORNIA. 
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Stearns Wing, Geo. H Konebrake, Tessa L Kelso, Don Mar sM FW 
C. D. Willard, John F Francis Frank J. Polley Rev. Hug! Ma H. T. Le 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs G Mossin 


The Landmarks Club, which is engaged in preserving the old Mis- 
sions and other historic monuments of Southern California from decay, 
has begun work at San Diego, the Mother Mission (founded 1769), and 
will prosecute it as long as the funds hold out. This should not be 
soon; but it will be, unless former members of the Club area little 
more thoughtful about paying up their annual dues 

The Club is not a close corporation. Any man or woman, anywhere, 
who cares a dollar’s worth for history and romance is welcome to mem 
bership. The dues are $1 a year and there is no initiation fee. The 
money goes net to the preservation of the noblest antiquities in the 
United States. 

The attempt to erect a monument to Olive Maun Isbell, the first 
American teacher in California, thus farseriously lays. It is not flatter 
ing to the present school teachers of California that thus far not a sin- 
gle one of them has cared to contribute a dollar to do honor to their 
pioneer. It may be simply carelessness ; but it is not a creditable care- 
lessness. If among the thousands of California teachers there aren't 
enough with soul enough to put a memorial stone above the first and 
bravest of their tribe, why, California schools are in pretty poor hands. 

The general work of the Club is progressing steadily if slowly. Con 
tributions already acknowledged in these pages amount to $3061. 
Mrs. Frederick Fogg, St. Paul, Minn., has since contributed $10 New 
contributions of $! each have been received from Dr. T. Mitchell 
Prudden, College Physicians and Surgeons, New York ; Miss C. M. Sey- 
mour, Miss J. D Gibbs, Los Angeles; Miss Anna Park Barstow, San 
Rafael, Cal. $5 from Mrs. J. E. Meeker, Miss A. L. Meeker and Miss J. 
A. Meeker, Pasadena 
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A LOS ANGELES BELLE. Photo. by Marcea 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIFS.”’ Photo. by Schumacherg ARITHMETICAL 
I c CAL PROGRESSION 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT LOS 
ANGELES. 


BY MELVILLE DOZIER 


ROBABLY but few of our citizens fully appreciate the growth 
and the importance of this institution, situated among us, 
and quietly working out to the best of its ability the great 

problems of education—the problems which lie at the very foundation 
of our civilization. Organized in 1882 with a corps of three teachers 
and about fifty pupils, it has grown into a school in which the annual 
enrollment is about six hundred students under the instruction of a 
faculty of twenty-five teachers. During the seventeen years of its 
history, upward of a thousand graduates have gone out from its walls, 
nearly all of whom are actively engaged in the school-room, diffusing 
the influence of the school, and causing the principles for which the 
institution stands to be felt in thousands of homes in the land. 

Situated in the very heart of the city and upon a commanding site, 
it combines all the elements of business convenience without noise 
and bustle ; the advantages of quiet and privacy without the usual ac- 
companiment of distance and seclusion. 

Its elevation, crowned as it is with a noble pile of masonry, makes it 
an object of distinguished beauty and attractiveness from many parts 
of the city, while, at the same time, it affords to those whose duties re- 
quire their attendance there a series of views of the city which are of 
surpassing loveliness. 

It will never be known to what extent these scenes of perpetual 
beauty have contributed to the unfolding of the recognition of that 
kinship of the soul with all that is beautiful in art and nature, which 
is so essential to the character of the true teacher. All that is best and 
purest in the heart of manseems to be stirred and energized on looking 
out upon the broad vista of streets and houses and plains and mount- 
ains and ocean, as viewed from almost any standpoint in or about the 
building. While not too much elevated for ready and easy approach, 
it is sufficiently so to afford, in every direction but the north, views 
limited only by the horizon, and tocatch the full benefit of the sea- 
breeze in its gentle and inspiring sweep from the ocean to the mount- 
ains. 

But, as charming as are the material surroundings of the Normal 
School, that which is of far greatest import, the work it is doing and 
the ideals for which it stands, is none the less pleasing to contemplate. 

From the beginning, the work and management of the school have 
been characterized by a degree of harmony, energy, and foresight quite 
remarkable in an iostitution of such proportions and embodying so 
many diversified elements. 

The growth of the institution was steady and marked from the be- 
ginning, and in 1893 the Legislature made liberal provision for its en- 
largement, to meet the rapidly increasing demands. At the same time 
a change of headship went into effect; Prof. Ira More, who was identi- 
fied with the earlier history and policy of the school, giving place to 
Prof. Edward T. Pierce, late of the State Normal School at Chico, Cal. 

This change of administration, however, was not accompanied by 
any change in the teaching force, except by way of increase, made 
necessary by the greatly enlarged structure and the addition of fully- 
equipped departments of work, some of which had been carried on 
under embarassing limitations and others added outright. 

Among these may be mentioned greatly increased facilities for the 
study of chemistry, physics, botany, zodlogy, drawing and geography, 
and the organization of the departments of pedagogy, sloyd, and the 
kindergarten. The changes and expansions at once placed the institu- 
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tion in the first rank among the normal schools of the nation, and 
caused its reputation to spread far and wide. During the five years that 
have passed since the occupancy of the enlarged building there has been 
no cessation to the growth and strengthening of the school in each and 
all of its departments of work, and at the same time an eye has been 
had to the material aspect of the grounds which has resulted in making 
of them a model of beauty and convenience. 

In all these changes a careful regard has been had to both the mental 
and physical well-being of the students, contributing as far as possible 
to the simultaneous and uniform development of mind and body, and 
under circumstances calculated to quicken and strengthen the esthetic 
nature as well, 

The library has kept pace with the growing needs of the school and 
has become a most potent factor in its work. Notwithstanding all this 
development, however, another period of marked change and progress 
is in the near future. 

At its last session the Legislature again responded to the demands for 
a more complete education, and made provision for such an increase of 
space as will permit of the organization of a department of domestic 
science and greatly increased facilities for work in art. 

Through the thoughtful regard of Gov. Gage for the welfare of the 
State’s treasury, this appropriation dees not become available until 
January Ist, 1900, when the treasury will have been strengthened by the 
payment of the fall taxes, and, for this reason, the contemplated im- 
provements cannot be executed until next year. The changes will con- 
sist chiefly in the removal of the gymnasium some fifty feet farther 
away from the main building, its elevation toa level with the second 
floor, with which it will be connected by a covered way, enclosed with 
movable windows, and the construction of two floors beneath the 
gymnasium floor, one of which will be devoted to an enlargement of 
the art department, including sloyd, and to the department of domestic 
science, tben to be newly organized, while the other floor will be fitted 
up for the work of the training school. An increased capacity for 
training school work has been made necessary by the change in policy, 
touching the requirements of the senior class in this department 
Thereafter students, instead of being required to teach for a period every 
day in various classes, will be put in charge of a class of some 
grade, and be held responsible for the entire management and instruc- 
tion for a given number of weeks, thus securing for the student teacher 
all the varied experience that can arise in his work when in charge of a 
school of his own. 

In connection with the proposed department of domestic science, 
where cooking, sewivg and other housework will be taught, it is ex- 
pected that a large and comfortable lunch-room can be maintained for 
the accommodation of both teachers and students, thus supplying a 
long: felt want, and at the same time affording useful exercise to classes 
along the line of their study. 

When these changes and additions shall have been realized, it may 
confidently be stated that Los Angeles is the seat of a no1mal school 
which for completeness of course and thoroughness of execution, is the 
peer of any on the American continent 
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Los ANGELES ACADEMY: 
A CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOI 


DUCATION is something more than building in a young brain. 
It is ringing out whatever may be in a boy or girl, and guiding 
to its highest potentiality the quality brought out. Naturally 
the ‘‘hopper’’ system which is necessary in education by mass, does 
not secure the best individual results in the 
attempt to draw out. It is a law so universal 
and so clear that no one nowadays would think of 
denying it, that the ideal education is’ that in 
which the personal ability and needs have the 
fullest consideration 
Among the most hopeful signs amid the spread 
of the best new educational methods in California, 
is the inception and sturdy growth of special pre 
paratory schools based on that fine old model of 
the Boston Latin School—and conducted by men 
who have the full right of succession. Such tn- 
stitutions are not only feeders for our colleges ; 
above all, they are builders of character. They 
take a boy as young as they can and proceed 
at once to begin making a man of him. They 
go at him not as if he were merely a_ walk- 
ing memory which could be stuffed with so many 
terms of fact. They accept him as a human be- Business Mgr. WaLteR R. Wieat 
ing, with brain, heart and body, and develop him on all three 
lines. The military drill is not just a 
matter of brass buttons and ‘ guide left.”’ 
It teaches a boy how to stand, how to 
walk, how to hold himself steady in 
mind and body. It is the discipline 
parents ought to give — and that most of 
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them do not. It teaches the self- 
restraint which every boy and man 
ought to have—and that most of 
them never learn. 

Los Angeles Military Academy is 
so situated as to bring the best of 
nature to its aid; so officered as to 
promise each student the best that 
trained and conscientious care can 
give. It brings to bear upon the 
education of our boys a plan of evi- 
dent utility, and carries out that 
plan with fine sincerity and com- 
petence. It has already become, in 
this community, a force to be 
reckoned with, and 
it promises to have 
a growing influence. 

By a recent re- 
organization of the 
school, its founder 
and manager, Mr. 
Walter R. Wheat, 
has associated with 
himself two promi- 
nent educators from 
the East, Messrs 
Sanford A. Hooper 
and Edward L. Har- 
dy. Mr. Hooper, 
head master of the 
Academy, has been 
principal of the Mil- 
waukee South Side 
High School for the 
past six years. 

Mr. Hardy, associ- 
ate master, has been 
head of the Depart- 
ment of History in 
the same schvol for 
five years, the last of 
which was spent, on 
leave of absence 
in studying the boys’ 
schools of France 
and Germany, as 
well as many of 
the best preparatory 
schools in Am®?rica. Under the di- 
rection of these gentlemen, together 
with Grenville C. Emery, principal 
of the Academy for the past two 
years, and formerly master in the 
Boston Latin School, Los Angeles 
Academy will rank with the best 
preparatory schools for boys in the 
West. 

A visit to this institution can but 
impress one with its beautiful and 
healthful Jocation, its facilities both 
tor study and play, and the ordrely 
bearing of its intelligent, happy- 
faced boys. 
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